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PREFACE. 


HAT firſt induced me to attempt the preſent Work, 


1 
4 was the fight of a Poem, which accidentally fell into 
my hands, publiſhed in the year 1691, with this 
« ö title, The De/ign of part of the Book of Ecclgfiaſtes, or, The Un- 
9 reaſonableneſs of Men g reſtlaſi Contentions for preſent Enjoyments. 
fu The anonymous Author, whoeyer he was, appears to have been 
2 a man of learning and piety; but as to Poetry, it was none of 


his talent, as he truly obſerves himſelf; and, indeed, the 
ſpecimen he has given us, is ſo very indifferent, that, were it 
our deſign to make the Reader ſmile, we might quote a great 
number of paſſages. Moreover, though he ſeems to have taken 


7 the original plan for his guide, ſo far as he goes, yet the 
43g method he has purſued, is far from judiciqus, and many of bis 
5 excurſions, not only exceeding tedious, but ſome quite foreign 


to the ſubject; having ſo managed the matter, as to have ſpun 
out a fourth part of this book, (that is, the three firſt chapters, 

"4 which is all he undertakes to verſify,) to a much greater length 

1 than we have done the entire piece: Nor is it eaſy to conceive, 

5 why he ſhould entitle his Poem the deſign of Part of Eccle- 
ſiaſtes, when the ſame deſign ſo evidently runs through the 
whole Book. This Gentleman, at the cloſe of a long intro- 
troductory Preface, expreſſes his regret at having fettered him- 

ſelf with Rhyme;. and, indeed; it muſt be owned, that Poetry, 


1 which has nothing elſe to recommend it, but a mere jingle of 
* | "+ ah words, 
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words, and this, for the moſt part, extremely harſh and diſſo- 


nant, is but a dull entertainment. In this particular we have 
followed his advice, and, at the ſame time, -muſt do him the 
juſtice to acknowledge, that there are about fix or eight lines 
ſpirited enough, which we have made ſome uſe of, as alſo of 
two or three of his notes, which are the moſt valuable part.of 
the work, to clear up ſome obſcurities in the text. 


As the principal deſign I had in view, was, to give a juſt 
idea of this venerable monument of antiquity, whoſe exquiſite 
beauties and admirable conſtructure are fo little underſtood or 


obſerved by curſory readers, and, at the ſame time, to ſet the 


whole piece in the moſt agreeable light I could, without devi- 
ating from its original plan, I was tempted to read over again 
Prior's Solomon, which I had not looked into, fince I was capable 
of forming any judgment of ſuch kind of performances. This 
admired Poem is thus prefaced : The noble images and re- 
« flections, the profound reaſonings upon human actions, and ex- 
« cellent maxims for the government of life, which are found in 
« the Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, and other Books, commonly attributed 
*« to Solomon, afford ſubjects for finer Poems than have, I think, 


« yet appeared in Greek or Latin, or any modern language. 


« Out of this great treaſure, which lies heaped up together in 2 
* confuſed magnificence, I had a mind to collect and digeſt ſuch 
* obſervations and apothegms as might naturally tend to the 
proof of that great aſſertion laid down in the beginning of Eccle- 
& fiaftes, All ts vanity. But as precepts, however true in them- 
« ſelves, or uſeful in practice, would be but dry and tedious in 
« verſe, eſpecially if the recital be long, I found it neceſſary to 
form ſome Story, and give a kind of body to the Poem.” 


I muſt confeſs, I was not a little ſurprized at ſuch an introduc- 
tion. Every one, but moderately acquainted with the ſacred vo- 
lumes, well knows, that there are but three Books now extant, 


attributed to Solomon, viz. The Canticles, or, Song of Songs, 
generally 
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generally ſuppoſed to have been written by him in his youth ; 
the Book of Proverbs, in his riper age; and Ecelgſiaſtes, in the 
decline of life. As to the firſt, which is of the paſtoral kind, 
though to be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſenſe, notwithſtanding the 
attempts of ſome late Writers to prove the contrary, it is, with- 
out all diſpute, a moſt regular and perfect compoſition, far ex- 
ceeding any thing of the fame nature among the antients, and 
from whence, it has been conjectured, with the higheſt proba- 
bility, that Theocritus borrowed ſome of the fineſt paſſages in 
his Iaylliums, which he might eaſily do, by help of the Greek 
Verſion publiſhed at Alexandria, But nothing, as I apprehend, 
can be extracted from this piece, that has any relation to Prior's 
ſubject. The ſecond Book, indeed, contains many independent 
apothegms concerning life and manners, from ſome of which, 
moſt excellent hints, political, moral, and divine, might have 
been drawn, and gracefully enough interſperſed in the body of 
his Poem, though little conducing to the main ſubject. With 
regard to the laſt Book, which chiefly anſwered his purpoſe, it is 
ſo far from deſerving the character he gives to Solomon's works 
in general, viz. that of confuſedly magnificent, that nothing was 
ever built on a more beautiful and regular plan. 


It is ominous, they ſay, to ſtumble at the threſhold. How- 
ever, as I concluded, notwithſtanding Prior's falſe ſuppoſition, 
that this Book was not a continued and well- connected diſcourſe, 
that he muſt unavoidably have made great uſe of it, in a Poem 
which bears the title of Solomon, or, The vanity of the World; 
I peruſed the whole piece, in hopes at leaſt of finding ſome new 
lights ſtruck out from ſuch copious matter, by one of his fertile 
genius; but muſt confeſs, that the beauty of his Poetry made 
me no amends for the diſappointment. He has not only paſſed 
over the moſt ſtriking paſſages, which would have greatly em- 
belliſhed his Poem, even on its preſent plan, but given to others 
a ſenſe ſo low and grovelling, and ſo widely different from that 
of the ſublime original, as would ſcarce be pardoned in the moſt 


ordinary 
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ordinary Writer. We ſhall produce but one inſtance, out of 
m iny, taken from that noble deſcription of Old Age in the laſt 
chapter, where Solomon, after having enumerated the various 
infirmities attending old men, till they drop into the grave, 
mentions the laſt ſymptom, immediately forerunning death, viz. 
the total ſtagnation of the blood in the heart, under the em- 
blem of a Pitcher ſhattered in pieces at the Fountain. This 
allegorical expreſſion is thus turned by Prior, 

« Unhonour'd from the board, 

« The chryſtal Urn, when broken, is thrown . 

« And apter Utenſils their place ſupply.” _ 


The plain Engliſh of which is, that a Urinal is ſubſtituted 

inſtead of a drinking Cup. A very odd circumſtance, indeed, 

to be taken notice of, on ſo ſolemn an occaſion as the STA 
of ſoul and body. 


We do not intend what we have here fad, as a tefletion on 
that juſtly admired Writer's poetical talents, but only to expreſs 
our regret at his not having followed the model fet him by ſo 
great a Maſter ; and may venture to add, that, had he taken but 
half as much pains in ſtudying and copying the beauties of this 
ſacred Book, as he has done with thoſe of the Claſſics, particu- 
larly his fayourite Horace, we ſhould probably have had a much 
finer Poem, beyond all compariſon, than we have at. preſent: 
For as to the reaſon he has given for ſo ſtrangely indulging th 
flights of his own imagination, judicious readers, believe, 
be as much ſurprized, and as little ſatisfied, as Monſieur 1 
Blanc ſeems to have been, in his criticiſm on our Engliſh Poets, 
at Solomon's being made to expatiate ſo largely on the glories of 
Great Britain, and the wonderful ſucceſs of our arms in Flan- 
ders under Queen Anne. The ſtory, which our Poet has form- 
ed, was, no doubt, intended to enliven his piece, which, he 
thinks, would have appeared too dry and tedious, as it came 


from the inſpired Author's hand but few, as Iapprehend, who 
examine 
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examine it with due attention, will agree with him in this par- 
ticular. For, to ſay nothing of the narrative part, wherein the . 
Preacher gives fo affecting a detail of the various methods he 
purſued to ſpend his days in the moſt pleaſing manner, and how 
little they anſwered his expectations; what reader of taſte could 
have been tired with the gravity of the precepts, conſidering 
the uncommon ſtrain in which they are delivered, the amazing 
variety of ſubjects treated of, in ſo narrow a compals, the rapid 
and almoſt imperceptible tranſition from one thing to another, 
and yet the exquiſite ſymmetry and coherence of every part, the 
whole illuſtrated and enlivened with the apteſt ſimiles, moſt ſig- 
_ nificant alluſions, loftineſs of ſtyle, and dignity of ſentiment ? 


With regard to the admired performance above ſpoken of, 
this may be faid of it in general, without depreciating its merit, 
that we ſee too much of Prior in it, and too little of Solomon. 
The lines, it is true, are, for the moſt part, both harmonious 

and ſentimental; but as to the 4ody he has given to his Poem, 
although it 4s dreſſed up very handſomely, yet ſtill it wants one 
of the principal graces that diſtinguiſhes the original from all 
other compoſitions of the ſame nature, of which we ſhall pre- 

ſently take notice; and, in ſhort, though it breaths ſo much of 

the ſpirit of Poetry, it ſeems to have but little of that foul in it 
- which animated the Royal Preacher. However, before we take 
our leave of this celebrated Writer, it may be prudent juſt to 
intimate, leſt we ſhould be charged with plagiariſm, eſpecially 
from one, on whom we have taken the liberty of criticizing, 
that we have made ſome uſe of about three or four of his lines. 


As I knew of no others, who have attempted any thing of 

, "this kind, either in our own or any other language, I judged it 
"the beft and ſhorteſt courſe to recur to the fountain-head, that 
is, to the Original Hebrew. This I did with great application, 
| conſulting, at the ſame time, both antient and modern Verſions, 


with the moſt Judicious' Commentators I could conveniently meet 
IT with ; 
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with; all which aſliſtances are little enough towards coming at 


the genuine ſenſe of a Book, confeſſed to be the moſt difficult and 


_ obſcure of the metrical parts of Scripture, if not of all the Sacred . 
Writings. When, by theſe helps, I had made myſelf, as I ap- 


prehended/ a tolerable maſter of the ſubject, I ſet about the 
work, which, after all, proved a far more laborious taſk than 


1] at firſt imagined, not only from the phraſeology peculiar 


to this Book, which, in many places, is dark enough in itſelf, 
and rendered ſtill darker from the prodigious variety of arbitrary 


interpretations, but ſometimes alſo from the difficulty of finding 


out the true connexion of the ſeveral-parts, which, on a 


view, ſeem to have no dependence on each. other. It ought 
| likewiſe to be noted, that the injudicious diviſion of the chap- 


ters and verſes, which appears in almoſt all the modern editions 
and tranſlations of the Bible, very often embarraſſes the ſenſe, 


and adds not a little to 1 5 Fa * in the Book no- 


before us. 


"Thoſe, * are 7 to hos of ths facility of a ; Work from 
its ſhortneſs, will ſcarce believe what pains the preſent under- 


| taking coſt me; and, indeed, had I foreſeen the whole fatigue, 
| ot is probabR, J ſhould have been diſcouraged from attempting 


But as, in the continued reſearches I made, fo many new 
be occurred, which I had no idea of before, the very fa- 


tigue gave me pleaſure; and this encouraged me to proceed, 


till the taſk was accompliſhed. Not that I am fo vain as to 


- flatter myſelf, that I may not have been ſometimes miſtaken in 


the explanation of a Book, wherein ſo many paſſages occur, 


which haye perplexed men of much greater learning and ſaga- 
city than I can pretend to. This, however, I may venture to ſay, 
| 2 as I have ſpared no pains to come at the genuine ſenſe and 


ſcope of the Original, fo have I not paſſed over a ſingle paſſage 


in the whole piece, (as the anonymous Author, firſt mentioned, 
- has frequently done, in the ſpecimen he has given us of only a 
part, ) nor inſerted any thing o of my own, but what ſeemed natu- 


rally 
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rally to ariſe from the ſubje& : in which reſpect I have been ſo 
ſcrupulous as to have marked every verſe in the margin, agree- 
able to the diviſion in our common Engliſh Tranſlation ; that 


the reader, ſhould his curioſity lead him fo far, may, with the 
greater eaſe, compare this Eſſay with the Text. 


Having premiſed thus much, it may not be impertinent to ſay 
ſomething of the Royal Author, and his motive for writing this 
inimitable Piece, with a brief account ſubjoined of its exquiſite 
ſtructure and uſeful tendency. | 


As the hiſtory of Solomon is ſo well known, we ſhall only 
touch on one particular, which, we are perſuaded, will appear 
in the ſame extraordinary light to the generality of our readers, 
as it does to us. Certain foreign Divines, judging of the Al- 
mighty from their own ſour and gloomy diſpoſitions, have not 
only miſtaken the deſign of Eccigſiaſtes, but are filled with ſuch 
indignation at the Author, as even to call his ſalvation in queſtion, 
It appears, ſay they, from ſacred hiſtory, that, notwithſtanding 
he had been twice favoured with divine illuminations in fo 
ſtupendous a manner, he moſt ſhamefully apoſtatized, and this 
almoſt at the cloſe of life, when he ought to have had the moſt 
ſerious reflections ; that, befides his other enormous exceſles, 
the crime he committed, was in contempt of the true Religion, 
by erefting public monuments of Impiety, to the infinite ſcan- 
dal of good men, and the perdition of ſuch as followed his ex- 
ample ; that there is no inſtance on record of his having ever 
repented ; but, on the contrary, that it may be inferred, from 
the diviſion of the Kingdom, which happened ſoon after his 
deceaſe, that God did not pardon his offence, 


It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that the apoſtacy of this 
great Prince was attended with very aggravating circumſtances, 
and brought down moſt grievous calamities both on his Family 
and Kingdom. Yet this inſtance, glaring as it is, gives no man 
a right to pry into the ſecret judgments of Heaven, and much 

hs leſs 
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leſs to pals ſentence, in a matter which does not fall under human 
cognizance. There is ſufficient reaſon to believe, that Solomon 
had a juſt ſenſe of his errors, and heartily repented his paſt 
follies : nor can there, I think, be a ſtronger proof of this, than 
the Book now before us, which appears, from a variety of ſtrik- 
ing circumſtances, applicable to none but him, to have been 
written in his old age, and wherein he lays open, in the moſt 
pathetic terms, the ſource both of his crimes and misfortunes. 
For what can that expreſſion mean, of bis having found Woman 
more bitter than Death, to whoſe allurements his apoſtacy was 
undoubtedly owing, but the moſt pungent ſorrow for his own 
willul blindneſs ? Moreover, it is well worthy of remark, that, 
after having begun his Poem with this folemn exclamation, 


O vanity of vanities! (for ſo the words ought to be turned,) 


when he ſpeaks of himſelf, he never mentions, either here, or 
on any other occaſion, the name of Solomon, once ſo glorious, 


and dear to his people, but only aſſumes that of the Preacher. 


And, what is ſtill more obſervable, when he has laid down his 
general propoſition, of the vanity of all things under the Sun, in 
order to give the greater weight to his diſcourſe, we are inform- 
ed that this ſame Preacher, who now makes fo little account of 
the grandeur and pleaſures of the world, was King of Iſrael, 
though he then actually fat on the Throne. 


A modern Critic, indeed, has inferred, from this expreſſion, 


that we are to look on the whole diſcourſe as a Sermon preach- 
ed by Solomon, long after his deceaſe, or, in other words, 
publiſhed for the people's inſtruction, many years after he was 
laid in his grave. The foul of that Prince, now in its ſeparate 
ſtate, is here preaching to the world, which, the very title of 
the Book, as well as that expreſſion fo frequently repeated, 
under the Sun, plainly import, as this Gentleman ſuppoſes, 
It is obſervable, ſays he, that Solomon ſpeaks of himſelf, as one 
who formerly exiſted, and reigned in Jeruſalem. The very ex- 
preſſion, I the Preacher was King, cannot, with any propriety, 

| be 
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be underſtood of one ſtill living. But how much ſoever this 
Criticiſm may weigh with ſome, we mult beg leave to diſſent 
from it, as we think, a far more natural interpretation may be 
drawn from the preſent expreſſion. Solomon had, no doubt, 
once reigned as became a King, but now, being conſcious of the 
abuſe of his Royal Dignity, and aſhamed of the ſcandal his 
exceſſes had occaſioned, would intimate, by theſe words, that 
he had rendered himſelf unworthy of that title, as, without all 
diſpute, every King does, whoſe ſubjects are perverted to vice 
and impiety by his evil example. The only atonement he could 
now make, was to point out the rock on which he had ſplit, 
to the end that future Princes might take warning by his exam- 
ple. He, therefore, thought it a duty incumbent on him, to 
make his Repentance as public as his crimes, and to leave an 
eternal monument to poſterity, that the wiſeſt of men, when 
left to their own conduct, are liable to the greateſt failings ; 
that a contempt of Religion, eſpecially when Princes ſet the 
example, always introduces a general corruption of manners, 
and that thoſe in the moſt exalted ſtations, no leſs than thoſe in 
the meaneſt, have occaſions enough to be reminded of their 
duty; in a word, that the welfare or ruin of a Nation depends, 
in great meaſure, on the virtuous or vicious deportment of thoſe 
who hold the reins of government. When this diſcourſe, 
which is both moral and philoſophical, is ſeen in this light, it 
may well be aid, with the learned Critic abovementioned, though 
not in the ſenſe he ſeems to underftand the words, that Solomon, 
being dead, yet ſpeaketh. 
Not to perplex our readers with the various expoſitions of the 
word, Chobeleth, the title of this Book in the Original; (for, in 
truth, we can find 'none better nor more ſignificant than that 
commonly received, viz. Eccle/iaſtes, or, the Preacher,) let us 
now come to the merits of the Book itſelf. N othing can be more 
intereſting than the ſubject it treats of, to wit, the chief; or ſove- 
reign Good, which Man, as a rational and accountable Being, 
b 2 ſhould 


ſhould here propoſe to himſelf. Every human creature, it is 
certain, naturally aims at Happineſs ; but though all apply 
themſelves with equal ardor to this defireable end, yet ſuch is 
the violence of paſſion, and want of reflection in the generality 
of mankind, that the means they uſe for obtaining it, inſtead of 
conducting to the ſafe and direct road, only ſerve to miſlead and 
bewilder them in dark and intricate labyrinths, where it is im- 
poſſible to find what they ſeek for. Now as it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to convince ſuch men of the vanity of their purſuits, in 
order to induce them to turn back into the right way, Solomon 
ſhews, in the firſt place, what is not Happineſs, and then what 
it really is. Like a ſkilful Phyfician, he ſearches deeply into 
the latent cauſe of the malady, and then preſcribes a radical 
Cure. 


In the former diſquiſition, he enumerates all thoſe particulars 
which mankind are moſt apt to fix their hearts upon, and ſhews, 
from his own dear-bought experience, and the tranſient and un- 
ſatisfactory nature of the things themſelves, that no ſuch thing 
as ſolid Felicity is to be found in any of them. What he aſſerts 
on this head, carries with it the greater weight, as no man upon 
earth was ever better qualified to ſpeak deciſively on ſuch a ſub- 
ject, conſidering the opportunities he had of enjoying to the ut- 
moſt, all that this world affords. After having thus cleared 
away the obſtacles to Happineſs, he enters on the main point, 
which is to dire& us, how and where it may be found. This, 
he affirms, at the concluſion of the Book, where he recapitulates 
the ſum and ſubſtance of the whole Sermon, as ſome not im- 
properly have ſtyled it, conſiſts in a religious and virtuous life, 
with which, as he frequently intimates, a man, in the loweſt 
circumſtances, may be happy, and without which, one in the 
higheſt muſt be miſerable. As the whole Book tends to this 
ſingle point, ſo in diſcuſſing thereof, many excellent obſerva- 
tions are interſperſed, relating to the various duties of life, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt ſtation, the advantages reſulting even 

from. 
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from Poverty, the genuine uſe of Riches, and extreme folly of 
abuſing them, the unequal diſpenſations of divine Providence, 
the immortality of the human ſoul, and great day of final Retri- 
bution. All theſe noble and important ſubjects are treated of, 
in ſuch a ſtyle and manner, as nothing among the Antients can 


parallel. 

We have here given the genuine character of this ineſtima- 
ble piece. Yet ſuch has been the ignorance, inattention, or 
depravity of ſome perſons, that it would be hard to find an in- 
ſtance of any thing written on fo ſerious and intereſting a ſub- 
je, which has been fo groſsly miſrepreſented. How often has 
an handle been taken from certain paſſages, ill underſtood and 
worſe applied, to patronize Libertiniſm, by ſuch as pretend to 
judge of the whole from a ſingle ſentence, independent of the 
reſt, without paying the leaſt regard to the general ſcope and 
deſign? According to which rule, the moſt pious diſcourſe that 
ever was written, may be peryerted to Atheiſm, and the great 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles himſelf produced as an advocate for riot 
and debauchery : Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
It has been well obſerved by a Commentator on this Book, with 
reſpe& to theſe perverted. paſſages, that the picture therein 
drawn by the Preacher, purely to expoſe vice and folly, is miſ- 
taken by ſuch as willingly deceive themſelves, for the genuine 
features and complexion of Wiſdom itſelf. 


Some Fanatics have fallen into the contrary extreme ; for, on 
reading that all here below was vanity, they have been fo 
wrong-headed, as to condemn every thing as evil in itſelf. 
This world, according to them, cannot be too bitterly inveighed 
againſt, and Man has nothing elſe to do in it, but to ſpend his 
days in fighing and mourning. But it is evident that nothing 
could be farther from the Preacher's intention : for” notwith- 
ſtanding he ſpeaks fo feelingly of the inſtability and unſatis- 
factory nature of all ſublunary things, and the vanity of human 


cares, ſchemes, and contriyances, yet, leſt any one ſhould miſ- 
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take his meaning, he adviſes every man, at the ſame time, to 


reap the fruit of his honeſt labours, and take the comfort of 
what he poſſeſſes, with a ſober freedom and cheerful ſpirit, not 
to harraſs and diſturb his mind with anxious cares and . reſtleſs 
ſollicitudes about future events, but to paſs the ſhort ſpace which 
Heaven has allotted him here, as pleaſantly as his ſtation will 
admit, with a quiet conſcience. He does not condemn the 
things themſelves, ſuch as Science, Prudence, Mirth, Riches, 


Honours, &c. but only their abuſe, that is, the uſeleſs ſtudies, | 


nareaſonable purſuits, and immoderate defires of thoſe who 
pervert God's bleſſings to their own deſtruction. 


On this head Solomon gives his ſentiments, not only as a 
Divine and Philoſopher, but like one thoroughly acquainted 


with the foibles of the human heart. It was not his deſign to 


drive people out of the world, nor to make them live wretch- 
edly in it, but only that they ſhould think and act like rational 
creatures, or, in other words, be induced to conſult their own 
happineſs. This, without diſpute, is what we are to under- 
ſtand on our being exhorted 70 fly rom, or Bate the world; for 
what can this expreſſion mean, either in the Scripture ſtyle, or, 


indeed, in the ſtyle of common ſenſe, but that we ſhould keep 


our paſſions within due reſtraint, and not expect from the world 
more than it can poſſibly. afford us? As it was made for man's 
uſe, ſo it cannot be enjoyed without chearfulneſs, which, we are 
told, 1s fo far from being inconſiſtent with Piety, that it is the 
natural conſequence of it. This point, a miſtake in which 
would be extremely pernicious, if not deſtructive to Society, is 
frequently touched on, inſcmuch, that when he is diſcourſing 
on the moſt ſerious and alarming topics, ſuch as Death and a 
future Judgment, he forgets not to remind us, at the ſame time, 
that Religion does not conſiſt in gloomineſs and melancholy, 
nor require any one to deprive himſelf of the common recrea- 
tions of life. Among the many remarkable inſtances of this 
kind, nothing can be more ſtriking than that beautiful paſſage 
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in the ninth chapter, where, after having moſt emphatically 
deſcribed the land of darkneſs, where all things are forgotten, in 
order to remove the doleful impreſſion which fo ſad a ſubject 
mult naturally raiſe, he breaks out, all on a ſudden, into ſuch a 
ſtrain, of gayety, as can ſcarce eſcape the moſt curſory reader's 


obſervation. 


From every one of theſe paſfages, particularly the laſt, it ap- 
pears, that, thongh Solomon looked on human life as a ſcene of 
vanity at beſt, yet ſtill he thought, that a well diſpoſed mind 
might ſupport its burdens, not only with eaſe but comfort, and 
therefore fo frequently points out the fingular advantages which 
reſult even here, from a pious, ſober, and regular deportment, 
and how we may acquire that inward peace and tranquillity, 
which alone can render life defirable, and make us have a true 
reliſh of its enjoyments. There are, without doubt, calamities 
enough in the world to wean us from an over fondneſs to it, in- 
fomuch, that no wiſe man would chuſe to ſtay always in it; yet 
{till it has a ſufficient ſtore of bleſſings to enable us to paſs through 
it with tolerable cheerfulneſs, would we learn to make a proper 
uſe of them. This great Connoiſſeur of human nature would 
not have us to be always laughing, with Demecritus, nor always 
weeping, with Heraclitus; but as, on ſome occaſions, to be very 
ſerious, ſo, on others, to indulge ſocial Mirth with more than 
ordinary freedom, provided we keep within the bounds of rea- 
ſon and moderation. This, as we before hinted, is the pecu- 
liar characteriſtic of the book of Eccleſiaſtes, whereby it is dif- 
tinguiſhed from all other moral diſcourſes ; and this, it muſt be 
granted, is a far more effectual method of promoting Religion, 
than drawing ſo hideous and ſhocking a picture of it, as ſome 
have done. 


There is nothing in the whole body of Pagan Philoſophy fo 
elevated and magnificent, as what ſome have written on the 
important ſubject of this Poem; but we find their opinions ſo 
vagioud. and contradictory, and the moſt plauſible ſo blended” 

with 
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with errors, (even thoſe of the Divine Plato not excepted,) that 
their ſublimeſt ſentiments on the Sovereign Good, or ultimate 
happineſs of Man,- when compared with thoſe of the Royal 
Preacher, not only appear cold and languid, but always leave 
the mind unſatisfied and reſtleſs. We are loſt. in a pompous 
flow of words, and dazzled, but not illuminated. One Sect, 
by confining Happineſs to ſenſual pleaſures, fo greatly ſlackened 
the Cord, as to render it wholly uſeleſs: Another, by their too 
auſtere and. rigid maxims, ſtretched it fo tight, that it ſnapt 
aſunder; tho' the experience of all ages has evinced, that theſe 
latter impoſed both on themſelves and the world, when they 
taught, that Virtue, however afflicted here, was its own reward, 
and ſufficient, of itſelf, to render a man completely happy, even 


in the brazen Bull of Peril/us. Truth will cry out from the 


Rack, againſt ſuch fallacious Teachers, and prove them Lyars. 
The extravagant figments, therefore, of the Storca/ Apathy, no 
leſs than thoſe of the voluptuous Epicurean, both equally vaniſh 
at the ſplendor of the divine Truths delivered by Solomon. He 
alone decides the great queſtion, in ſuch a manner, that the ſoul 
is inſtantly convinced, it need ſeek no farther, For, after all 


that can be ſaid by Divines and Moraliſts on the ſubject, it 
amounts to no more than this, that, ſince the purſuit of Plea- 


ſure is implanted in our Nature, the main point is to ſeek it 
in the right channel, and not to be ſo far blinded with preju- 
dice and paſſion, as to miſtake its empty ſhadow for the ſolid 
ſubſtance ; in a word, that, ſo long as we- live in this world, 
we ſhould endeavour to make the road as ſmooth and pleaſant 
as we can, and yet nevet to forget, that it is but a paſſage to 
another. BY 1 
To prevent all miſapprehenſions, which a ſlight and curſory 
reading of this Book is apt to raiſe in many perſons, it will be 
requiſite to obſerve two cautions, to wit, that Solomon, who 
tells us, that he applied his heart, not only to the ſearch of 


Wiſdom and * but alſo of Folly and Madneſs, fre- 
1 quently 
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quently ſpeaks, not according to his on ſentiments, though 
he propoſes the thing in a naked and ſimple manner, deſignedly 
making uſe of ſuch terms as might ſet the picture in a fuller and 
clearer light; ſo that we often meet with certain expreſſions, 
which, unleſs we ſearch into their true deſign, ſeem to have a 


quite different force and meaning from what the Author really 
intended. We muſt, therefore, take particular care to diſtin- 


guiſh the doubts and objections of others, from Solomon's an- 
ſwers; the want of attending to which, has made this Book 
much more obſcure than otherwiſe it would appear. Secondly, 
we ſhould. not judge of the entire diſcourſe from ſome parts of 
it, ſince many things are pertinently faid, according to the pre- 
ſent ſubject, which, in themſelves, and ſtrictly taken, are far 
from true. In order to come at the genuine ſenſe, we ſhould 
form our opinion from the different circumſtances of the matter 
treated of, comparing the antecedent with the conſequent 
paſſages, and always conſidering the Preacher's real ſcope and 
deſign. By carefully attending to theſe two cautions, this Book 
will be ſeen in a very different light from what it now appears 
in, to the generality of Readers, 


Yet, although the rules here preſcribed, are allowed to be 
not only reaſonable, but abſolutely neceſſary, in judging of all 
other pieces, whether antient or modern; yet ſuch has been 
the fate of this noble ſyſtem of Ethics and Divinity, and, indeed, 


of the Holy Scripture in general, that, as no writings have 


been ſo ſeverely criticized, ſo none have been treated with ſo 
little candor and ingenuity. Some there are, of no ſmall re- 
pute in the Learned World, who could perceive nothing in 
them worthy of their notice, much leſs of their admiration. 
With what diſdain do they paſs over an infinite number of ex- 
preſſions, which, had the ſame appeared in a Pagan Author, 
would have made them burſt out into raptures! Among theſe 
wretched Critics, we ſhall fingle out the famous Angelus Poli- 

0 | a tianus, 
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tianus, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for the purity of his Latin Style, 
than the impurity of his Morals, who, though he bore the 
name of a Chriſtian, held the Bible in the utmoſt contempt, on 
account of the fimplicity,. or, as he is pleaſed to term it, the 
barbarity of its diction. This man, it ſeems, valued no Book, 


however important the ſubject, but for the harmonious cadence 


of its periods : Conſequently, as he had never read any thing of 
the Scripture, except in the Roman Verſion, commonly called 
the Vulgate, which is far from exact or elegant, and, in 
ſome places, ſcarce intelligible, it is not much to be wondered 
at, that one of his depraved turn of mind ſhould be extremely 
diſguſted with it. Though even in this Verſion, (for whoſe 


uncouthneſs the Original, however, is not at all accountable,) 


he might have diſcovered matter enough for the higheſt ad- 


-miration, had he attended more to the ſenſe than the ſound, 


and his heart had any reliſh for the divine truths therein con- 
tained. 


But as this may be thought a digreſſion from the preſent ſub- 


ject, let us confine our remarks to Eccleſiaſtes. This Book, 


beſides the figurative and proverbial expreſſions, to be found in 
no other part of Scripture, is 1 metrical, and conſe- 
quently, the grammatication, 1n many places, not a little per- 
plexed, from the frequent ellipſes, — tranſpoſition of 
words, and other poetic licences, allowed in all languages, to 
ſay nothing of the careleſſneſs or ignorance of Tranſcribers, as 
appears from the variety of readings. Vet, notwithſtanding 
we are ſo little acquainted with the nature of the Hebrew 
Metre, and the propriety of certain words and phraſes, which, 
at this vaſt diſtance of time, in a language that has been dead 
upwards of two thouſand years, muſt unavoidably occaſion the 
ſame difficulties and obſcurities as occur in works of far leſs 
22 and in languages more generally ſtudied and better 

W ae this, I fay, a diligent and attentive 


examiner 
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examiner will always find enough to recompence his trouble, 
and, if he has any taſte, cannot avoid being ſtruck with the ex- 
quiſite beauties and regularity of the plan. For although, as 
we before obſerved, ſome have looked on part of this Book at 
leaſt, like that of Proverbs, as ſo many independent ſentences, 
and therefore have only attempted, like mere Grammarians or 
Lexicographers, to explain each verſe ſeparately, or rather, to 
give us the literal meaning of each particular word in it, yet 
others, of far more extenſive views, have diſcovered, that a 
certain chain of reaſoning runs through the whole piece, and 
that the ſeveral parts are linked together with ſo maſterly an 
hand, ſuch exact ſymmetry and delicate proportions, that the 
very order and method, which ſome men, of more learning 
than fagacity, have chiefly objected to, are, in reality, its 
principal recommendations, even looking on the performance 
in no other light than as a mere human compoſition. For as 
to what the minute Critics above mentioned have ſurmiſed, to 
wit, that many verſes inſerted in this Book, have no viſible con- 
nection with the ſubject, and, therefore, may be preſumed to 
have been added to it, by the perſons employed by King Heze- 
kiah to colle& the wiſe Sayings of Solomon, purely to preſerve 
them from being loſt ; it may be anſwered, that theſe Sayings, 
ſuppoſing them. to have no relation to the ſubject, might have 
been full as well preſerved, and would have ſtood with a much 
better grace, in a miſcellany wholly conſiſting of a variety of inde» 
pendent matters, than in a Book which is allowed, on all hands, 
to conſiſt, for the moſt part, of one well connected diſcourſe. 


The moſt judicious Commentators. have remarked on this 
Book, that we have here a conſpicuous example of that form 
of diſputing, which was ſo juſtly admired in the ſoundeſt of the 
Pagan Philoſophers, particularly in Socrates, who, whilſt others 
were taken up with abſtruſe ſpeculations about the. nature of 
things, and inveſtigating the number, motions, diſtance, and 
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magnitude of the Stars, brought down Philoſophy from the 
upper regions, and fixed its abode on earth; that is, by teach- 
ing ſuch precepts as ſerved for the regulation of life and man- 
ners, by far the uſefulleſt of all Sciences, as being moſt condu- 
cive to the welfare of Society, and the general benefit of man- 


kind. Of this we have a noble ſpecimen in the Memoirs of 
that antient Moraliſt collected by Xenophon. It is, I think, 


beyond all contradiction, that no one ever made deeper re- 
ſearches into Nature, or had made ſo great a progreſs in every 
branch of Science, both ſpeculative and experimental, as our 
Royal Philoſopher. But what, after all, was the reſult of his 
enquiries? A thorough conviction of the inutility of ſuch 
ſtudies, and how little they conduce towards the obtaining that 
peace and tranquillity of mind, wherein true Happineſs conſiſts. 
He applied himſelf, therefore, to that ſtudy which might pro- 
duce a real and laſting advantage, namely, to render men wiſe 
to ſome purpoſe, that is, truly virtuous. The manner of his 
treating this important ſubject, bears ſome reſemblance to that 
of the celebrated Greek Moraliſt. He does not give us a long 
roll of dry formal precepts, with which the mind is ſoon tired; 
but, fo confirm the truth of every thing he ſays, appeals not 
only to his own experience, but the general ſenſe of unbiaſſed 


Reaſon : At the ſame time, he ſets before us, in the livelieſt 


colours, the fad effects of Vice and Folly, and makes uſe of 
every incentive to engage the heart to be enamoured with Vir- 
tue, and purſue its own intereſt. Whatever he intends to in- 
culcate, is firſt barely propoſed, and then more accurately ex- 
plained and illuſtrated, though by gentle and almoſt impercep- 
tible tranſitions ; with this peculiarity, that there is always much 
more implied than expreſſed ; inſomuch that the reader, from a 
flight hint given him, is left to draw ſuch inferences as his own 
reflection mult naturally ſuggeſt. Every thing, in ſhort, is drawn 
in this admirable compoſition, with equal ſimplicity and ele- 


gance, and hath as diſtinguiſhed a ſuperiority to whatever the 
beſt 
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beſt Pagan Philoſophers have given us on the ſame ſubject, as 
the borrowed light of the Moon is ſurpaſſed by that of the Sun 
in his full meridian luſtre; or, to uſe a ſtill ſtronger compariſon, 
as Solomon's knowledge of the one true God, excelled the idle 
notion of their fictious Deities. 


To point out every beautiful paſſage, would ſwell the Preface 
to an immoderate length, which ſome may think too prolix 
already: And this, indeed, may ſeem the leſs neceſſary, as we 


have, in ſome meaſure, endeavoured to do it, in the Notes 


ſubjoined to the Text, which are not inſerted, to make a uſeleſs 
parade of Learning, or to perplex the reader with grammatical 
niceties and verbal criticiſms, which, as we apprehend, would be 
of little benefit or edification to thoſe for whom the preſent work 
is chiefly intended ; but merely to explain fuch dark paſſages as 
have hitherto greatly embarraſſed the ſenſe, and ſet others in a 
clearer light; to account for our having ſo widely deviated, in 
certain places, from the generally received interpretation, and 
more eſpecially, to ſhew, how exactly the rule laid down by 
Horace, is obſerved through the whole piece, 


Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, et fibi conſtet. 


F inally, that the ſtyle and ſentiments always riſe in proportion 


to the dignity and importance of the ſubject. 


The truth of this latter remark is. more particularly obſerva- 
ble towards the cloſe of the Poem, where the deepeſt impreſſi- 
ons ought to be made. We have, therefore, dwelt ſomewhat 
more minutely in our remarks on the two laſt chapters, eſpe- 


cially the firſt fix verſes of the twelfth ; the ænigmatical ſtyle of 
which moſt required it ; and believe, it will be allowed, by real 


Connoiſſeurs, that ſo ſtriking and natural a picture of Old Age 
was never drawn by any of the Greek or Latin Poets This 


may with juſtice be affirmed of the deſcription in general, that 
what is comprized in theſe ſix ſhort verſes, far exceeds, both 


for 
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for ſtyle and matter, whatever is to by met with in the moſt 


voluminous Authors on the ſame ſubject. We muſt, however, 
ingenuouſly confeſs, that the laſt of theſe verſes gave us more 
embarraſſment than any other in the whole Book; not ſo much 
from the difficulty of finding out the Preacher's meaning, as 
how to expreſs it in a proper manner. To have entered into a 
minute detail of the parts of the body, which the ſymbols there 
made uſe of, were intended to repreſent, tho' it might have 
done very well in a treatiſe of Anatomy, would have been in- 
conſiſtent with a work of this nature. On the contrary, to 
have mentioned the bare ſymbols, without adding ſome kind 
of explication, would have left the generality of readers in the 
dark. We have therefore taken a middle courſe, that is, by 
retaining the original terms, which could not be altered, without 
diminiſhing the beauty of the deſcription, and at the fame time 
endeavouring to render them intelligible, in as few words as 
poſſible. For as to the Text itſelf, it is ſo znigmatical, that, 
were we not apprized before hand, what the words relate to, 
it would be morally impoſſible to find out their meaning. 


Innumerable have been the interpretations of this verſe, and 
ſome extremely impertinent, not to ſay, ridiculous. The Ex- 
poſition we have given, is not only authorized by the beſt Com- 
mentators, but the ſubject itſelf ſufficiently evinces, that it muſt 
have been Solomon's meaning ;. as we find, that, after having 
enumerated the various diforders both of body and mind, which 
are continually making their progreſs, he mentions, laſt of all, 
thoſe that drive the ſoul out of its crazy manſion, that is, ſuch as 
occaſion their immediate ſeparation. And what can theſe be, 
but ſuch as affect the two nobler parts of our corporeal frame, 
the Brain and Heart, which are the ſprings of ſenſe, life, and 
motion? How far, indeed, the ſymbols exactly agree with the 
parts repreſented by them, muſt be left to Anatomiſts. We 


ſhall only obſerve by the way, what others have done before us, 
that, 
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that, in all compariſons and alluſions, it is ſufficient that there 
be a general reſemblance. We are not to enter into a too nice 
and minute examen of every circumſtance ; for, by this rule, the 
moſt admired Similes among the Heathen Poets will appear ex- 
tremely deficient, which we are far from thinking to be the 


preſent caſe. 


An objection, perhaps, may be ſtarted, to our having applied 
the laſt clauſe in the ſixth verſe, Or the Wheel broken at the 
Ciftern, to the Circulation of the Blood. But if it be granted 
that theſe emblems allude to the internal and nobler parts of 
the body, which is now diſputed by no man of judgment, it 
may, I think, be inferred with the higheſt probability, both . 
from the expreſſion itſelf, (the propriety of which we have 
ſhewn in our note on that paſſage,) and from the well-known 
character of the Writer, who was not only the moſt magnifi- 
cent Prince of his age, but the greateſt Philofopher who ever 
exiſted, that this muſt have been his real meaning. Nor can 
it ſeem ſtrange, that one of his univerſal knowledge, boundleſs 
curioſity, and indefatigable reſearches into the ſecrets of Na- 
ture, ſhould, in the courſe of his ſtudies and experiments, have 
found out, ſo many ages ago, what is now looked upon as a 
modern diſcovery. So true is his remark on another occaſion, 
that there is nothing new under the Sun. 


Some, indeed, have thought, that this whole deſcription 
(the ſingle explication of which has filled a volume of no in- 
conſiderable bulk) would have been more inſtructive, had ſuch 
terms been made uſe of, as are adapted to the meaneſt capa- 
city. But Solomon, it ſeems, was of a quite different opinion. 
The emblematical ſtyle was familiar to the oriental nations, 
and, as we may preſume, intelligible enough to ſuch as would 
take the pains to inveſtigate its meaning. Among the Jews in 
particular, things were purpoſely wrapt up in figure and alle- 
gory, to excite curioſity, and exerciſe the mind, which feels a 

| peculiar 
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peculiar pleaſure in diſcovering ſecrets. Solomon, no doubt, 
might have faid, and fo the moſt ignorant ruſtic might have 


ſaid, that an old man's intellects are impaired, his hands ſhake, 


his legs totter under him, his teeth drop out, and eye-fight 
fails, that he loſes his appetite, and is liable to preternatural 
obſtructions or evacuations, that he is too deaf to be affected 
with the charms. of muſic, or converſation, grows peeviſh and 
low-ſpirited, a burden to himſelf and to every one about him, 
and at length, when Nature can no longer ſtruggle under ſuch 
a com plication of diſorders, the blood begins to ſtagnate in his 
veins, its circulation is ſtopped, and Death enſues. But ſuch 
ordinary forms of ſpeech would not only have deprived the 
Poem of one of its principal ornaments, and conſequently made 
far leſs impreſſion, but totally fruſtrated the Preacher's deſign, 
in making uſe of ſuch expreſſions, which was to animate his 
piece with the fineſt ſtrokes of his inimitable pencil, and at 
the ſame time to ſet the reaſoning faculty at work. 


We ſhall here beg leave to ſubjoin a few words, with reſpect 
to the Hebrew Poetry in general. Though nothing can be 
more nervous and expreſſive, yet the terms are fo conciſe, and 
little tied down to the ordinary rules of Grammar, ſo frequent 
and unexpected its change both of tenſe and perſon, and fo 
rapid its tranſitions from one thing to another, that it requires 
not only great {kill in the language, but a very cloſe attention 
to the ſcope of the ſubject, in order to judge of its ſtructure and 
coherence. Yet, notwithſtanding all its obſcurity, for which 
the fame allowances are to be made, as in other antient pieces, 
with reſpect to the idiom of the tongue, difference of cuſtoms, 
and peculiarity of the metre; yet ſtill it has ſomething, ſo in- 
trinſically grand and truly ſublime in it, as cannot be entirely 
concealed, even in the baldeſt Proſe-Tranſlation. Witneſs our 
old Verſion of the Pſalms, with ſeveral other parts of Scripture, 
eſpecially in the Book of Job, and Prophecy of Iſaiah, which 

he 
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he that can read without being affected, muſt have loſt all ſenſi- 
bility. This, I am perſuaded, is more than can be faid of the 
moſt admired pieces among the Heathen Poets, which, were 
they literally rendered, and with the ſame ſcrupulous exactneſs, 
as thoſe few we have {till extant in the ſacred records, would 
appear extremely uncouth, and often contemptible, as the greater 
part of their beauty conſiſts in the harmonious arrangement of 
the words; all which would be loſt; and God knows, the 
ſenſe that remains, is of very little value. Let any one, diveſted 
of prejudice and paſſion, (and ſuch alone are competent judges,) 
make a verbal tranſlation of the fineſt Ode in Pindar, or Horace, 
and, after having compared it with many of the Plalms of 
David in our- common Engliſh Verſion, coolly decide the differ- 
ence. Certain it is, that, in the latter, the dignity and im- 

ttance of the ſubject always conduce to mend the heart; 
whilſt the former too often ſerve to corrupt it, and are at beſt, 


with few exceptions, but mere Nugæ canoræ. All the pre- 


ference, therefore, which the Greck and Latin Poetry may 
ſeem to claim over that of the Hebrews, conſiſts in nothing but 
the metre, that is, in the diſpoſition and cadence of the words: 
Though even in this particular, we may preſume, that the 
latter, which now ſounds fo harſh to our ears, is not without 
its harmony: As to the ſentiments, which conſtitute the life 


and ſoul of Poetry, (for words are only its. dreſs,) it has the 
advantage, beyond all compariſon. | 


I ſhall add but a word more, with regard to the preſent per- 


formance. Though I never loſt fight of the Text, yet am I 


too conſcious, that, as in ſome of the moſt ſtriking paſſuges a 


great deal of their ſtrength and elegance muſt unavoidably be 
Joſt in the beſt Tranſlation, ſo much more in a Paraphraſe, 
wherein, like eſſence poured out of à ſmall phial into a large 
veſſel, it frequently happens, that the ſpirit almoſt entirely eva- 
— I with this may not have been ſometimes my own 
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caſe, though I have endeavoured to tetairi as much of the ori- 
ginal as poſſible: And as I have been always more intent on 
ſetting the plan of this noble Work in the cleareſt point of view, 
and diſplaying its exquiſite ſtructure and contrivance, than about 
the harmony of the Poetry, this may plead ſomewhat in my 
excuſe, ſhould the lines, in ſeveral Ay be found leſs ſmooth 


and poliſhed than they ought to be. . 1 
Though many, I apprehend, may look 6 on this \ Work as not E 
well calculated to the taſte of the preſent age, yet ſtill there are 7 


ſome, I flatter myſelf, who may, be induced to read it, in the 
form it now makes its appearance, who perhaps would not take 
the trouble of reading it in any other. The very novelty of the 
performance may be ſome kind of allurement, and poſſibly give 
ſome pleaſure, at the ſame time that it raiſes ſerious reflections. 
Tn ſhort, after all that can be faid in favour of our vain amuſe- 
ments, it muſt be owned by every one, who has a right notion 
of Happineſs, that peace and tranquillity of mind, which this 
world can never give, are the greateſt of all pleaſures, and conſe- 
quently, none ſo ſweet and laſting as thoſe which make us 
ſerious. For my own part, I have not ſo ill an opinion of the 
times, as to ſuſpect that this Work, with all its defects, will be 
rejected, merely on account of its ſeriouſneſs, in caſe I have been 
ſo fortunate as not to have debaſed fo noble a ſubje& by my 
manner of handling it. For, notwithſtanding the perpetual 
declamatidns we hear, of the horrid degeneracy, and falſe and 
trifling taſte of the preſent age, yet we find, from ſome recent 
inſtances, that pieces of the moſt ſerious tendency, both in Proſe 


Public, as to have gone through ſeveral impreſſions, in a ſho 
ſpace of time. From whence one might infer, as I think, 
reaſon, we ought, that there is ſtill a greater propenſity to Piety 
and Virtue among us, than ſome perſons ſeem willing to allow: 
For tho it canndt pe denied, that we have too many examples 


of 


of Vice and Irreligion, yet the ſame remark may juſtly be made 
now, which the wiſeſt man upon earth has made, near three 
thouſand years ago, in this very Poem, where he charges thoſe 
with folly and ignorance, who are eternally complaining of the 
times they live in, and infiſting that former ages were better 
and happier than the preſent. The truth is, we find, from the 
hiſtory of all nations, that Vice, with its inſeparable attendant, 
Miſery, have been the product of every age and every climate, 
and fo are like to continue to the end of the world. It is every 
man's duty to endeavour, fo far as lies in his power, to check 
the progreſs of both. What I have attempted, may at leaſt 
claim the merit of having aimed at this ſalutary end: Whether 
it has any other kind of merit, muſt be left wholly to the judg- 
_—_ of the Public: It now lies at the mercy of every Reader, 
— it cannot make its ay m, * N muſt dxe i in ob- 
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The ROYAL PREACHER. 


BOOK I. 


— — 


Vain, deluding world! whoſe largeſt gifts C. i. v. 2. 
Thine emptineſs betray, like painted clouds, 


| Or watry bubbles: as the vapour flies, 
Diſpers'd by lighteſt blaſt, ſo fleet thy joys, 
And leave no trace behind. This ſerious truth 
The Royal Preacher loud proclaims, convinc'd 
By fad experience; with a ſigh, repeats 
The mournful theme, that nothing here below 


Can ſolid comfort yield: Tis all a ſcene 
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T* expreſs, or thought conceive. Let ev'ry man V.. 

Survey himſelf, then aſk, What fruit remains 

Of all his fond purſuits ? What has he gain'd, 

By toiling thus for more than Nature's wants 

Reguire ? Why thus with endleſs projects rack'd 

His heated brain, and to the lab'ring mind 

Deny'd repoſe? Why ſuch expence of time, 

That ſteals away ſo faſt, and neꝰ er looks back? 
Could man his wiſh obtain, how ſhort the ſpace V. 

For its enjoyment! No leſs tranſient here | 

The time of his duration, than the. things 

Thus anxiouſly purſu'd. For as the mind, 

In ſearch of Bliſs, fix d to no ſolid point, 

For ever, fluctuates ; fa our brittle frames, 

In which we glory, haſte to their decline, 

Nor ſtable place can find. The human race 

Drop like autumnal leaves, by Spring reviv'd : 

One generation from the ſtage of life 

Withdrawn, another comes, and this makes room, 

For that which follows, Mightieſt realms decay, 

Sink by degrees, and, lo! new-form'd Eſtates 


Riſe from their ruins, Een the Earth itſelf, 
| Sole 


<< 3 
r 


( 3.) 


Sole object of our pride, our hopes and fears, 
Shall have its period, though to Man unknown“. 


Behold ! the Sun his orient luſtre ſheds, 
Awhile refulgent ; but how ſoon deſcends, 


V. 4. © One generation paſſeth 
away, and another cometh, but the 
Earth abideth for ever.“ Thus the 
words run in our Tranſlation ; and 
as ſome may be therefore greatly 
ſurprized, that we have given fo 
different a turn to the latter part, 
we ſhall here tranſcribe the remark 
of an anonymous Commentator on 
this paſſage. After all the va- 
rious accounts, ſays he, of the 
word hy here rendered for ever, 
it, in truth, ſignifies a duration of 
time, of which we either know not 
the beginning or end, or perhaps 
neither, Thus in Job, xxii. 15. it 
ſignifies time immemorial. The 
ſame term is applied to many of 
the Jewiſh Statutes, becauſe they 
were to continue in force to that 


unknown period, when the Meſ- 


ſiah ſhould aboliſh them. With 
reſpect both to time paſt and fu- 


ture, Abraham, ſpeaking of the 


Almighty, Gen. xxi. 23. uſes the 
ſame word, @ God, of whoſe begin- 
ning or end be knew not; which, 
though in ſtrictneſs it does not ex- 
preſs eternity, might ſerve for it, 
in thoſe ſimple and lefs philoſophi- 
cal ages; or, however, in Abra- 
ham's judgment, was enough to diſ- 
tinguith him from the falſe Gods, 


the hoſt of Heaven, viz. the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, of whoſe creation 
he could not be ignorant; as alſo 
from thoſe idols, whoſe beginning 
was known, or, at leaſt, whoſe end 
might be known by an eaſy expe- 
riment. This ſignification I have 
pitched upon, becauſe the place re- 
quires it; nor is it true that the 
earth abideth for ever. It likewiſe 
appears, from the foregoing inſtan- 
ces, that it may be exactly accom- 
modated to all other places where 
the word occurs. Moreover, it re- 
moves that unſufferable uncertainty 
of ſignification, which Lexicogra- 
phers have put upon this word, 
making it to denote both infinite 
and finite; at which rate, if one and 
the ſame word may ſignify two 
contraries, Language ſerves not 
to inform, but confound us. Laſt- 


ly, the word flows naturally from 


a root which ſignifies 1% Lide.“ 
Theſe reaſons have induced me to 
turn the paſſage as I have done; 
and, indeed, nothing ſeems farther 
from Solomon's intention, than to 
ſpeak of the permanency, and much 
leſs, of the eternal duration of the 
Earth, where he is treating of the 
inſtability of all things under the 
Sun. 
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And leaves the face of Nature wrapt in gloom, 
Then haſtes to bring the ſmiling Dawn again ; 
With ſwift career his crooked journey takes 


To Southern Climes ; there, reſtleſs, back revolves 
To cheer the frozen North“. 


From ev'ry point are whirl'd, and till renew 
Their circuit. Rapid torrents rivers fill, 
And theſe their tribute to the Ocean pay, 


Whoſe vaſt abyſs ne'er overſwells its bounds ; 


For ſtrait, in vapours, by the Sun exhal'd, 
Or through Earth's ſecret caverns, it reſtores 
All back again T. Thus, in perpetual rounds 


* V. 5. © The Sun alſo ariſeth, 
and the Sun goeth down, and haſteth 
to the place from whence it came.” 
Our verſion here concludes the 5th 
verſe, and applies the next entirely 
to the wind, the beginning of which 
is thus tranſlated, The Wind goeth 
towards the South, and turneth about 
unto the North. Now the learned 
reader need not be informed, that 
the word Wind does not ſtand in 
the original, as placed in our Tranſ- 
lation, but evidently begins the 6th 
verſe, which runs thus, Th: Wind 
is whirled about continually, and the 
Wind returneth again, according to 
its circuits. This is all that was 
neceſſary to be ſaid of the Wind; 
for certainly it would have been 


very improper to mention only the 
South and North, when every one 
knows, it blows from ſo many dif- 
ferent quarters. The foregoing paſ- 
ſage, therefore, is not to be applied 


to the Wind, but the Sun, whoſe 
two motions, diurnal and ant. 


Solomon, no doubt, there alludes 
to; the former in the Ecliptic, from 
Eaſt to Weſt, from whence pro- 
ceed the viciſſitudes of day and 


night; the latter in the Zodiac, 


from the Southern to the Northern 
Tropic, and ſo back again, which 
cauſeth the difference of ſeaſons. 

+ Many forced conſtructions 
have been put upon the three pre- 
ceeding inſtances of the Sun, Wind, 
and Rivers ; but nothing, as I ap- 


Of 


See, how the winds V. 6. 


V. 7. 


65) 


Of hurry and diſquiet, human life 

Is whirl'd, ſtill in purſuit of Happineſs, 

With ceaſeleſs toil: For, after all our pains, 

What progreſs have we made? When near it ſeems, 
Th illuding Phantom diſappears, or mocks 

Our eager graſp. Though cheated, we purſue 

The frantic chaſe, and, at our journeys end, 
Have till as far to ſeek. Should Heay'n allow V. 8. 
The frail Probationer a larger ſpace 

Of life, what from the world could he obtain, 
Which nothing offers, nor, indeed, has aught 

To give, that Man's capacious ſoul can fill? 

No object long can charm the roving eye: 

And what can ſatisfy the craving ear, 

Greedy of novelty ? Chagrin'd and cloy'd 

E'en with our pleaſures, every ſcene diſguſts; 

For ſtill there's ſomething wanting, which in vain 
We ſeek below. Why doſt thou hope to find 
That Bliſs in earthly things, which mortal man 
Has never found ? Shall future ages ſee 


V. 9. 


prehend, can be clearer, than that was contrary to Solomon's deſign; 
they are here introduced, not to de- but as emblems of man's perpetual 
note the conſtancy and in variable hurry and reſtleſſneſs, which, after 
regularity of their motions, as ſome all, leave him juſt where he was at 
interpreters underſtand them, which his firſt ſetting out. 


More 


| .- 19 
More than the paſt have ſeen? The ſame events, WES 
The ſame purſuits, have ever been ; and thoſe, 
Who liv'd before us, made the ſame complaints, 
As thoſe to come ſhall make. The ſons of men 
Have nothing new to try: Though chang'd the ſcene, 
Tis the ſame tireſome round of anxious cares 
And fruitleſs toils. Perhaps the flatt'ring thought, 
That ſculptur'd marble, or th' hiſtoric page, Ws: 
With laſting glory ſhall record thy name, 
Gives thee ſome tranſport. Vain, deluſive hope! 
Where is that fancied immortality 
Of thouſands, who once made ſuch mighty noiſe, 
Diſtinguiſh'd for their wealth or dignity, 
For arts or arms renown'd ? Are they not loſt 
In dark oblivion's grave, periſh'd their names, 
As they had never been? So that, which now 
Of vaſt importance ſeems, to future times 
Shall leave no record: theſe, alike forgot, 
Shall paſs without memorial to the next“. 
Think not that paſſion's impulſe, ſudden ſtart V. 1a. 
Of zcal, blind prejudice, or ſullen mood 


* Solomon, having hitherto laid thing in this world, now proceeds 
down the main propoſition, in ſuch, to a particular proof of it, from his 
general terms as comprehend every own example and experience. 


The * 


| (7) 

| The ſerious theme infpir'd : tis the reſult 
Of grey experience, and reflection deep. 
The lone Recluſe, immur'd within his cell, 
This world deſpiſes, which he never knew: 
The wretched Mendicant, with bitter taunts, 
Inveighs, becauſe he cannot taſte its ſweets : 
Some, like diſcarded Lovers, vent their rage, 
When it begins to frown, no more regards 
Their warm addreſſes, which had long been paid 
In ſofteſt ſmiles. Was this the Preacher's caſe ? 
Is there a man on earth, who better knew, 
Or more enjoy'd of what this world affords, 
And, were it worth his care, might ſtill enjoy? 
Witneſs, thou Sun, who ſaw my royal pomp 
Shining with rays diffuſive as thy own ; 
Thou porch of Judgment, where I fat, and heard 
The dubious cauſe : Witneſs, ye choſen ſeed 
Of Abra'm, who my ſcepter'd hand obey'd ; 
Ye treaſures, which from Ophir's wealthy coaſt 
My fleets tranſported ; and, to crown the ſcene 
Of Glory, witneſs that unrivald Fame, 
Which from far diſtant regions Princes drew 
To hear my voice, with admiration fill'd : 


Ev'n 


1 


Ev'n Eaſtern gages came, and ſtood amaz'd *. 


Thus with the choiceſt Gifts of Heav'n endow'd, V. iz. 


With ev'ry help that my exalted rank 

Could amply furniſh, as became a King, 

(For once the Preacher was a King indeed) | 
The ſearch of Wiſdom firſt employ'd my care + : 


V. 12. J, the Preacher, was 
King over Iſrael in Feruſalem.” We 
refer the reader to what we have 
remarked on this verſe in the Pre- 
face, and ſhall only repeat here, 
that, as the latter part of Solomon's 
reign was ſo inglorious, in compa- 
riſon of the former, he ſeems to in- 
timate in theſe words, that a King, 
who is diſtinguſhed by nothing but 
the title, and acts beneath his cha- 
racter, is but a mere ſhadow of 
Royalty. As to the doubt which 
ſome have ſtarted, whether he was 
the real author of this book, be- 


cauſe his name is not expreſsly 


mentioned, it ought to be noted, 
that, beſides the many ſtriking paſ- 
ſages, which can be applied to none 
but Solomon, there was no other 
Prince after David, who kept his 
Court at Jeruſalem, and at the ſame 
time reigned over the ten tribes of 
Iſrael, which, on his deceaſe, were 
torn from the kingdom, and never 
after united. ; 

+ Solomon, in his enquiry after 
Happineſs, begins with that, which, 


of all other things, bids the faireſt - 


for it, namely, the acquiſition of 


Wiſdom and Knowledge, wherein 


he had made ſuch amazing pro- 
greſs, that, if any ſatisfaction was 
to be found in it, he muſt certainly 
have had it. Beſides his own natural 
abilities, improved by indefatiga- 
ble application, (to ſay nothing of 
his ſupernatural endowments,) he 
had the greateſt advantages to make 
himſelf maſter of the whole circle 
of arts and ſciences. . Jeruſalem, 

where he kept his Court, then de- 
ſerved, much better than Athens 
ever did, to be called he eye of the 
world: His immenſe wealth put 
him in a Capacity of making it the 
centre of Learning and Learned 
Men; of furniſhing himſelf with 


the moſt valuable books; and either 


converſing or correſponding with 
the wiſeſt part of minkiod. So 
that it is not to be wondered at, 
that he ſhould have ſo greatly ſur- 
ar all men then living, and, per- 

aps, ever ſince, in every branch of 
natural Philoſophy, Politics, Ethics, 
&c. of which we have many ex- 
traordinary inſtances on record. 


And as to his exquiſite taſte in 


Poetry, the piece 'now before us, 

with the Song of Songs, are moſt 

admirable ſpecimens. | 
More 


(9) 

More anxious none t' explore the hidden ſprings 
Of Nature's wondrous works; nor leſs intent, 
Though more abſtruſe the ſtudy, to trace out 
The mazy lab'rinths of the human heart, 
Its dark receſſes, various and perplex d 
Its motions, diff rent paſſions and ev 
Immenſe the labour thorny was the road: 
Still I perſiſted with) unwearied pains, 
Till in my view, glitter'd' the long ſought gem 
With ſeeming luſtre: Such the inſatiate thirſt 
Of Knowledge, toil. and torment of the mind, 
To which the ſons of men are juſtly doom d 
By Heay'n, neglecting uſeful ſolid truths 
For empty dreams and ſpeculations vain. 

For when I ſtoppꝰd a moment to ſurvey. 
The mighty acquiſition, all appear d 
But labour loſt. How little do we know 
Of Nature's,ſecrets ! Leſs can we diſcern 99 
The dark myſterious ways of Providence. 
Condenmn'd: to earn corporeal food with ſweat 
And toil inceflant, far more pains we take 
The mental to procure, and oft are worſe 
Repaid : the tir'd and hungry ſoul, depriv d 
Of novriſhment, fatigues itſelf i in vain, 

C 


- | (86) 
Our ſcanty Knowledge only ſerves t inflate | 
With airy notions, which delude our Me: 


And like a worm cortode. 


Mere human Science to prevent or cure 


How impotent 


The grievances of life! Can it reſtore 
To its primeval rectitude the mind 
By vice perverted? How defeQtive al! 


Betrays our ignorance, and ſwells our pride 
Lur'd with the flatt ' ring proſpect, I 3 urſu d 


The viſionary ſeene, with my own heart 
Thus wont to commune. —See the vaſt rehown 


Thou haſt acquir d, ſtill more for wiſdom fam d, 
Than grandeur. O enchanting rapt rous thought! 
Who ſuch conſummate Prudence e er could ſhew, 
In life's perplex'd affairs, fo well decide, 

Or ſuch reſearches make! In ev'ry branch 

Of Science deeply ſkill'd, wid luſtre . 


V. 13. That which is crooked, 
cannot be made ſtrait, and that which 
is wanting, cannot be numbered. 
We ſhall not trouble the reader 
with the various interpretations of 
this verſe; the plain meaning ap- 
pears to be, that mere human Learn- 
ing (for of this alone Solomon here 
treats) 1 is inſufficient to correct men's 


d 


#4 *+ 


natural depravities ; he the iel 
men are inſtances of the weakneſs 
of human underſtanding, ſince that 


little knowledge they acquire, is 
imperfect at bet, and they 


witl ber remain ignorant of inft- 
nitely more than what they are able 


to diſcover. 


Beyond 


V.1 Js 


| v. 16, 


(11 ) 

Beyond compare. What glory to be deem'd _ 
Wiſeſt among the wiſe! Nothing eſcap'd d- . . 
My piercing eye; for ſtill the more I learnt, 

The more I graſp'd; from ev'ry object drew 

Something which might inſtruct or entertain; 

Each idle ſyſtem, by learn'd Triflers form'd, _ 

I weigh'd, and their fallacious reaſonings quick 
Diſcern'd : Ev'n Fools and madmen taught me rules 


Of uſe, in public or domeſtic cares, 


No leſs than hoary Wiſdom's precepts grave. 
But, after all this toil, what fruit remain'd *? 
Anxious for Knowledge, hard to be acquir 'd, v. 18. 
Uſeleſs, if not pernicious, to ourſelves, 
And meeting oſt reproaches or contempt, 


As ſome rich prize, well worth our care, we ſeek, 
Though ſorrow cloſe attend the vain purſuit : 


What ſerves the ſcanty. portion here obtain'd, 


7 


But to exhauſt our ſpirits, to conſume 


This brittle frame, and haſten its decay ? 


V. 17. 2 gave my heart to relates to life and manners. And 


note wiſdom, and to know madneſs as minkind have been much the 


and folly.” It appears from theſe ſame in all ages, we may preſume, 


words, _ Solomon did not confine that there were, in his days, as er- 


himſelf to ſpeculative Sciences, or roneous ſyſtems, both of Moral and 


the ſtudy of Nature, but employed Natural Philoſophy, as there are at 


much of his time in what merely prefer : 
C 2 Happy 


12) 
Happy for Man, were theſe the worſt effects! 
From whence the deadly ſource of dle, W 
But fond defire to know? By this impell'd, ” N 
Our firſt deluded Parent, in conceit 
A God, would compreliend the Univerſe, - hi 
But ſoon betray d his nakedneſs of foul; * "my Fs 
And knew that he was wretched: all bis Race 1% 
Have done the ſame. Stop here, nor hope to find 
What Heav'n denies: for tould ſt thou cott the Stars, 
Deſcribe their motions, found the vaſt abyſ, oo OA 
Paſs-to Earth's utmoſt verge, make ev'ry WW. {8 


And ſcience thine, records of ancient times 
Familiar as thy own, each ſecret ſpring 


Mw -- 
N 


Of Nature, and the Moral World explore, 
Stripp'd of their veil, and naked to thy view, 
Still weuld'ſt thou be to ſeek for Happinelſs*, ug. 


Tir'd with the fruitleſs ſearch, yet anxious ſtill 


To find that inward * for which the fo vl 


V. 18. For in much Wiſdom, 
is much grief, ard he that increaſeth 
Knowledge, increaſeth ſorrow.” Tho' 
Solomon, it is certain, was no ene- 
my to human Learning, yet, I be- 
lieve, his. remark on it, has been 
ever ſince found true, to wit, that, 
as the greateſt Scholars and deepeſt 


Politicians are not always the wiſeſt 


of men, ſo 5 are very far from 
being the happieſt, and often the 
moſt wretched. There is ſomething 
in the nature of all human Learn- 


ing, which diſappoints our expecta- 


tions, and conſequently -diſturbs 
that tranquillity of mind wherein 


true happineſs conſiſts, 


Is 


C. I. v. 1. 


(13) 
Is ever panting, Nature's pow'rful voice | 
Thus whiſper d,. From the rugged thorny road 


Of Wiſdom, which ſo ill repays thy toil, 

Turn back, and enter Pleaſure's flow'ry paths; 

Go, take thy fill of joy, to paſſion give 

The reins, nor let one ſerious thought reſtrain 
What youth and affluence prompt. The charming ſound 

Touch'd ev'ry fibre of my heart: I turn'd, 

And enter'd heedleſs, but how: ſoon perceiv d, 

Twas all a cheat! Midſt the licentious train 

Of Dance and Song, Jeſting with ſcandal mix d, 
Buffoonry vile, Tales, whether true or falſe, 

Idle and vain, the loud tumultuous roar 

Of midnight revels, with contemptuous glance 

I look'd around indignant: (for mine eyes 

Diſdain'd to dwell on ſuch unmanly ſcenes.) 


I faid to Laughter, Thou art ſurely mad“, 


And thine affociates the contagion feel. 


*V 2. T ſaid of Langhyer, it 


it mad, and of Mirth, what dbth it.“ 


Thus the words ſtand in oor Tran- 
Nation, but may be rendered more 
elegantly and nearerto the original, 
T ſaid to Laughter, thou art mad, or, 
makeſt mad; and to Mirth; what is it 
doing? Solomon is not ſpeaking 


here of a ſober enjoyment of the 


things of this world, but of intem- 
perate Pleaſure, whoſe two Atten- 
dants, Laughter and Mirth, are in- 
troduced, by a beautiful praſtpopæia, 
as two perſons; and the contemptu- 
ous manner wherewith he treats 
them, has ſomething remarkably 
ſtriking. He tells the former to 
her face, that ſhe is mad; but as 


Strait 


: 
I  # 2. 


(14 ) 

Strait haſt'ning thence, What is that Mirth, Icry'd, 
Whoſe noiſe and frantic geſtures thus enchant ? + 
What ſerves it, but t' intoxicate the mind, 
And baniſh cool reflection? What the fruit, 

But ſhame of time miſpent, and ſharp remorle ? 

Fly then the Sorc'reſs, for ſhe leaves a ſting 
Behind, and, when indulg'd, brings certain death : 
Falſe and deceitful are her ſmiles at beſt, 
How often lurks beneath the viſage gay 
An aching heart, and loudeſt laughter ends 
In deepeſt fighs! To oppoſite extremes, 
In ſearch of Happineſs, we run, and TY 
Rept the change. 
| Once more reſoly'd to wy Veg 

wherein conſiſts that ſov'reign good, which Man, 
During this toilfome pilgrimage of life, 
Should to himſelf propoſe, a middle courſe + 
I ſteer'd, not wholly wrapt in ſtudious thought, 
Nor yet in joys of ſenſe too deep immers d, 
But ſuch as ſmiling Chearfulneſs points out, 
With Prudence demper d. At the Feaſt I ſat 


to the 1 he thinks her ſo much and very natural picture of Man's 
beneath his notice, that he only reſtleſs diſpoſition, which runs from 
ints at her, and inſtantly turns one extreme to another. 
Fils back. This is a fine contraſte, 


J ocund 


(15) 
Jocund, and freely quaff d the ſparkling bowl; 
Ev'n Folly enter'd there, and ſerv'd to ſmooth 


The wrinkled brow; at her approach, I ſeiz d 


The wanton Trifler, ey'ry feature view'd, 

And ſometimes ſported with her, yet reſtrain d 
From all exceſs, and maſter of myſelt ; 

For Wiſdom, ftill preſiding o'er my heart, 


Its motions guided. Reaſon ſeem'd t approve 


—_ 


The choice, and with delight the plan purſu'd *. 


What Fabrics I contriv'd, for public uſe, 


Or to diſplay my ſkill or grandeur, far 
Exceed deſcription. Cedar, Marble, Gold, 


V. 3. © I ſought in mine heart 
to give myſelf to wine, (yet guiding 
my heart with wiſdom, and to lay 
hold on Folly, i I might ſee what 
was that Good for the ſons of men.” 
Solomon having diſpatched, in few 
words, the former ſubject, as unwor- 
thy of farther conſideration, now 
proceeds to what appears a more 
rational courſe of life, and there- 
fore dwells more largely on it. The 
word, ine, according to the He- 
brew Idiom, implys a more chear- 
ful and free manner of living, with 
all the uſual gayeties of ſplendid en- 
tertainments, which he declares, 
from his own experience, is not 
incompatible with the wiſdom here 


ſpoken of. There is a peculiar force 
and beauty in the expreſſion, 10 lay 


held on Folly, to which I have given 
aturn ſomewhatlike thatof Horace, 

which ſeems to bear ſome faint re- 

ſemblance to it, Dulce eſt defipere in 

loco. Folly, it may be obſerved, 

is here alſo introduced as a perſon, 

like Mirth and Laughter m the 

preceding verſe, who, notwithſtand. 
ing the familiarities ſhe is admitted 

to, was ſo far from gaining the aſ- 

cendant over Solomon, that he had 
her in his power, and conſequently 
could get rid of her company, 

when he pleaſed. In the interim, 

he cept her under proper reſtrictions, 

and laid hold on her, like awreſtler 

who ſeizes on his antagoniſt, and 

will not part with him, till he has 
*try'd his ſtrength, and ſeen what 

he is made of, 
Were 


. 


(16 ) 
Were the materials, with ſuch wondrous art 
Diſpos'd, that future times ſhall vainly ſtrive 
To equal*. In the royal Seats I rais d, 
United ſhone magnificence and taſte ; 
With ev'ry precious thing within adornd, 
That wealth immenſe could furniſh ; planted wund 
With choiceſt vines, in beauteous order rank dj. 
Whoſe racy juice ſupply d the ſumptuous board, 
And cheer'd the heavieſt heart. When tir d with pomp V. g. 


Of Court, and Solitude to rural ſcens 
Invited, entertainment ſweet I found 


In gardens, which with Eden might compare f. | 


Here flow'rs profuſe exhal'd their odours, more 
Reviring n Abi $ * ales; Aae 


* » I Lat} 
4 builded 7 me: houſes, Se, The Fa- 
brics, which Solomon . erected, 
were, according to the ſacred hiſto- 
ry, ſupertlatively magnificent. A 
German Author has given us a 
fine plan of the Temple he raiſed, 
and ſhewn, by many probable ar- 
guments, in a treatiſe he wrote ex- 
preſsly on the ſubject, that the 
moſt admired pieces of architecture 
among the antient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, were taken 
8 his models. 


+ v. 5 . 1 4 NN Py 


orchards, . planted trees in them, 


of all kinds of fruit.“ The word, | 
rendered, orchards, is, in the ori- 
ginal, Pardiſim, from whence th 

Greeks called a large and. deli. 
cious encloſure, containing : all ſorts 
of trees, planits, and flowers, a Pa- 
radice. e may eaſily conceive, 
how delightful Solomon muſt have 
made his gardens, who was ſo well 
acquainted with the nature of Ve- 


| getables, that he wrote a treatiſe of 


their virtues and properties, from 
the Cedar to the Hyſſop. eu 
Nor 


Nor could Aurora paint on clouds, nor bow 

Of Heay'n, by ſolar beams reflected, ſhew 

Colours ſo various, or of lovelier hue. 

There lofty trees th extended viſta form'd, 

Or ſhady grove. The moſt delicious fruits 

Of ev'ry kind, fo plenteous, that, beneath 
Their weight, the branches funk. Nor chryſtal ſtreams v. 6. 
Were wanting, which in pleaſing torrents roll'd 

From high caſcades, or, in meanders ſlow, 

Through artificial channels taught to glide, 

Or riſe in figur'd ſhapes from marble font. 

Each tender plant the kindly moiſture ſhar'd, 

Nor felt the ſcorching rays. In this retreat 

I paſs'd my vacant hours, the cares of life 

In ſweet oblivion loſt. For though my works v. 7. 


Were great, and num'rous hands requir'd, the toil 
On others fell; to me alone accru'd 


Th' enjoyment. Thouſands, when I gave the word, 
To their reſpective ſtations flew, and all | 
Perform'd their taſks, to labour or inſpect 
Employ'd, or on my perſon to attend 
With duteous care; yet ſtill I purchas'd more. 
For with my flocks and herds, the hills and dales 
Were covered, far ſurpaſſing all the wealth 

D : Ot 


(18) 


Of former times“. The ſplendor to maintain 


Of ſuch a Court as mine, how vaſt th';expence ! 
Yet ſtill, the more I ſpent, the more increas'd 
My treaſure: unexhauſted was the ſtore: 

Of Gold ſuch heaps, of orient luſtre gems, 

That ſilver vile appear'd : all that was rare 

Or exquiſite, to regal Majeſty 
Peculiar, brought from diſtant climes+. The charms 
Of Muſic highten'd ev'ry joy: each Sex 
Conſpir d with ſweeteſt ſymphony of voice 

And ev'ry well-tun'd inſtrument, to ſeize 

The willing Captive's heart: ſuch melting airs 
Were daily warbled, that my ravifh'd foul 


Sat liſt'ning, all attention. 


To complete 


This ſcene of earthly bliſs, how large a ſhare 
Of that which moſt delights the ſons of men 


VVV. 3. had large poſſeſſions 

of great and ſmall cattle, above all 
that were before me in Feruſalem.” 
We may learn from the firſt book 
of Kings, how exceeding nume- 
rous Solomon's Court was, and what 
a prodigious expence he was at to 
maintain it. We are there informed, 
that he conſumed every day, for the 
uſe of his Houſhold, no leſs than 
ten ſtall- fed oxen, and twenty from 
the paſture, with an hundred ſheep, 
beſides harts, roe-bucks, fallow 


deer, fatted fowl, and all other 
kind of proviſion. j 

+ V. 8. TI gathered me alſo filver 
and gold, and the peculiar treaſure 
of Kings and Provinces,” The Serip- 
ture informs us, that, in Solomon's 
time, ſilver was as plenty in Jeru- 
ſalem as ſtones. We may Judge 
of the prodigious quantity of gold 


he had heaped up, from what he 


employed only on the Temple and 
his Palaces, | 


Fell 


V.9. 


( 19 ) 
Fell to my portion! What a lovely train 
Of blooming Beauties, by connubial ties, 
Or gift of neighb'ring Kings, or ſpoils of war, 


Or made by purchaſe mine *! Exalted thus 


* V. 8. fin. © got me men- 
fingers, and women-ſingers, and the 
delights of the Sons of Men, as muſi- 
cal inſtruments, and that of all ſorts.” 
We need not inform the learned 
reader, that what moſt of the mo- 
dern tranſlations, as well as our own, 
have rendered, muſical inſtruments, 
and that of all ſorts, is expreſſed by 
only two words in the original, viz. 
Siddah and Siddoth, the true mean- 
ing of which,all interpreters honeſtly 
confeſs their ignorance of; ſo that 
this verſion is to be looked upon as 
quite arbitrary. Among the great 
variety of interpretations, therefore, 
we have choſen that which applys 
the words to Solomon's Wives and 
Concubines, as beſt adapted to the 
preſent ſubject, and having moſt 
probability to ſupport it, For, in 
the firſt place, there is ſufficient 
reaſon to believe, that, under the 
two preceding words, men and wo- 
men-ſingers, is comprehended in- 
ſtrumental as well as vocal Muſic, 
and that they are not ſeparately 
mentioned, ſo much to diſtinguiſh 
the difference of their ſexes, as to 
denote the variety of their harmony: 
Nor can the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon 
be aſſigned, why the preference 
ſhould be given to the former, ſince 


ſons of men, 


it is, I believe, univerſally allowed, 
thata fine melodious voice has ſome- 
thing far more ſweet and affecting 
than any inſtrument, tho* touched 
by the beſt hand. Moreover, it may 
be juſtly inferred from that remark- 
able expreſſion, the delights of the 
wherewith theſe two 
laſt words are introduced, that So- 
lomon intended to ſpeak of ſome 
new object of human felicity, of a 
quite different nature, and ſtill more 
engaging than any thing he had 
hitherto mentioned. Now if we con- 
ſult the hiſtory of this Prince's life, 
which informs us, what an amazing 
number of Wives and Concubines 
he had, (no leſs than 300 of the 
former, and 700 hundred of the 
latter,) and conſider what influ- 
ence they had over him, it will 
ſeem incredible, that one, who had 
been ſo exceſſively enamoured with 
the Sex, and is now giving ſo mi- 


nute a detail of the variety of plea- 


ſures he enjoyed, and the methods 
he took to ſpend his life in the moſt 
agreeable manner, ſhould paſs over 
in ſilence what he then thought the 
moſt delightful part of it. For 
tho' he afterwards ſpeaks of wo- 
men, it is on a different occaſion, 
and with the bittereſt ſarcaſm. 


D 2 There 


V. g. 
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620) 

On grandeur's loſtieſt pinnacle, my name 
Grew more illuſtrious, as my wealth increas'd. 
Full well I knew the world, how to extract 
The quinteſſence of all that it affords 
Delightful, and with poignant reliſh taſte 

Its pleaſures, as became my rank, with eaſe 
And dignity : For Wiſdom held the reins ; 
Yet with ſuch gentle hand, that whatſoe'er 


There he ſpeaks as a Penitent, be- 
wailing his paſt follies : Here he is 
all gaiety, and thinking of nothing 
bur how to gratify his inclinations. 

Biſhop Patrick is of opinion, that 
the words ſignify moſt excellent 


- compoſitions of Muſic, or moſt 
elegant verſes ſet by a rare Maſter 


(among the Phcenicians, called Sido) 
to the moſt raviſhing and melting 
notes; which, ſays he, is a pro- 
bable conjecture of Bochart, and 
therefore that he has taken no no- 
tice of their interpretation, who 
derive the word from a root, which 
ſignifies Spoil, alluding to female 
Captives taken in war; or, from 


another root which ſignifies paps or 


breaſts, becauſe no ſmall part of a 
Woman's beauty conſiſts therein, 


But as that learned man's con- 


jecture ſeems wholly founded on 
the ſimilarity of ſound ; and it 
does not appear that the Phceni- 


cians in general, or the Sidonians 


in particular, were celebrated for 
their muſical compoſitions, or to 


be compared with the Jews in this 
reſpect; nothing can be more im- 

robable than that Solomon ſhould 

ave taken them from ſuch a peo- 
ple. The Hebrew Muſic was no 
leſs admirable than their Poetry. 
What ſtronger proof could he have 
of the wonderful power of both, 
than in his Father David, whoſe 
poetical talents will not be diſ- 
puted ? And as to his exquiſite 
ſkill in Muſic, we need only in- 
ſtance the effects of his harp on 
King Saul; from whence ſome 
have conjectured, that the ſtory of 


Orpheus drew its origin. It is 


therefore more reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, in caſe theſe controverted 
words have any reference to the 
Pheenicians, that, as Solomon's 
Seraglio was ſo well ſtored with 
che fineſt women from all the 
neighbouring countries, he might 
have had ſome of extraordinarx 
beauty from that people, who are 
here diſtinguiſhed by name from 
the reſt. And perhaps he might 

purpoſely 


Car) 


Could charm the eye, and ev'ry ſenſe regale, 
No ſooner crav'd but granted. Take thy reſt, 
My ſoul exulting cry'd, and reap the fruit 


Of all thy pleafing cares. 


Sweet was the toil, 


And ſweeter the fruition ; for mine heart 
O'erflow'd with joy, and laſting Bliſs propos'd, 
To crown my fondeſt hopes. But ſoon, alas ! 
The gay inchanting proſpe& diſappear d, 


purpoſely have made uſe of theſe 
foreign terms, to denote ſtrange 
women in general, that is, in the 
Scripture ſiyle, ſuch as had tempt- 
ed him to idolatry, 

As to the objection to the firſt 
interpretation, namely, that Solo- 
mon had no wars, till towards the 
latter end of his reign, when he 


was rather worſted than victori- 


ous, and conſequently had no cap- 
tives to take, *tis of little. weight, 
ſince he might have eaſily got 
them, either as preſents or by pur- 
chaſe, from the neighbouring na- 
tions, who, tho* making frequent 
depredations on each other, all 
courted his friendſhip, when he 
was in the height of his glory, the 
time he is now ſpeaking of. In 
ſhort, whatſoever the words may 
have originally meant, or whence- 
ſoever derived, they cannot be fo 
properly applied to muſical inſtru- 
ments as to women; to which in- 
terpretation we are ſo naturally led 
by the introductory words. 
moſt ſavage nations, who have no 


The 


taſte for Muſic, are paſſionately 
fond of the ſex. Some Rabbins 
will have the words to ſignify 
Chariots; but as Solomon is evi- 
dently ſpeaking of ſomething with- 
in his palace, this needs no confu- 
tation. Others render them, cups 
and flaggons for drinking and pour- 
ing out of wine; in which ſenſe 
they are taken by the LXX. and 
Vulgate. Now as both the words 
are of the feminine gender, and, 
for aught we know to the contra- 
ry, may ſignify perſons as well as 
things, why may they not allude 
to thoſe young females who, for 
their beauty and gracefulneſs, were 
deſtined to wait at their Prince's 
table, as cup-bearers ; which then 
made, and ſtill makes, part of the 
Eaſtern magnificence ? Theſe rea- 
ſons, I muſt confeſs, have ſome 
weight with me, how light ſoever 
they may appear to others, and 
ſufficiently juſtify the preſent in- 
terpretation, which, amidſt ſuch 
a variety of conjectures, carries 
with it the greateſt probability. 


And 


( 22 ) 
And low'ring clouds enſu d. When I ſurvey'd, 
With ſtricter ſcrutiny, the glaring pomp 
And ſplendor of my Court, the dubious feaſt, 
And ſervile flatt'ring train, no more it ſeem'd 
Than the remembrance of an idle dream: 4 
Ev'n thoſe ſtupendous works, which ſo engag d 
My lab'ring thoughts, and promis'd, when atchiey'd, 
Some laſting ſolid pleaſure, left the mind 
Unſatisfy'd and reſtleſs, ſtill to-ſeek 
For what they could not give, Content and Peace. 
The tranſport o'er, by expectation rais'd, 
Regret took place, and with contempt I look'd 
On that which once ſo charmd. How infinite 
The diff rence *twixt divine and human Plans! 
When, by th' Almighty form'd, this beauteous frame 
From non- exiſtence roſe, pleas'd he review'd 
His works; for all, in their reſpective kinds, 
Were good, ſubſervient to the ends deſign' d, 
And anſwer d his idea, But when Man 
His labours with impartial eye ſurveys, 
How diſappointed ! oft his nobleſt works 
But monuments of pride and vanity, 
Rais'd with immenſe fatigue, preſerv'd awhile 
With vaſt expence and care, to accidents 


Expos'd, 


( 23) 

Expos'd, which ev'ry moment interrupt 
Their ſhort enjoyment, tranſient as the wind, 
And, weigh'd in Reaſon's ballance, lighter found. 
Such the reward attending human toils ! 

Sick of the World, no leſs ſurpriz'd than griev'd -"*- 
To find its offers all mere outward ſhew, 
But no intrinſic worth, penſive I turn dd. 
And with attentive eye again ſurvey d A 
That Wiſdom which engag d my firſt purſuit, 
Whoſe wholeſome precepts in due bounds reſtrain 
Our vague defires, and teach us how to ſhun 
The ſnares by Folly ſpread. Reſolv'd to fix | 
On ſomething where the wand'ring ſoul might reſt, 
This the ſole object worth my care appear d. 
(For who with more diſcernment can pretend 
To judge, or ſentence more deciſive paſs 
Than ſuch a King? Hereafter who ſhall find 
More in the world than He, on trial, found ?} 

Strait I-perceiv'd, that Folly's blind purſuits V 
No leſs by thoſe of Wiſdom are excell'd, 
Than gloomy night by the Sun's radiant beams. 
The Wiſe are circumſpect, maturely weigh 
The conſequence of what they undertake, v. 1. 
Good ends propoſe, and fitteſt means apply 

T' ac- 


624). 


T' accompliſh their deſigns. But fools, depriv'd 


Of Reaſon's guidance, or in darkneſs grope, 


Or unreflecting, like a frantic man, 

Who, on the brink of ſome ſteep precipice, 
Attempts to run a race, with heedleſs ſteps, 

Ruſh to their own perdition *.----Yet, alas! 
Though wide the diff rence, what. has human pride 
To boaſt? Ev'n I myſelf too plainly ſaw, 

That one event to both alike befalls, 


To various accidents of life expos d, 


* Some look on the parallel here 
drawn between Wiſdom and Folly, 


as a mere digreſſion, and abrupt 
breaking off the thread of the diſ- 


courſe : But the connection is ſo 
evident, and the remark ſo perti- 
nent and ſeaſonable, that, had it 
been omitted, the book would have 
loſt one of its greateſt beauties. 
Solomon having been diſappointed 
in his purſuit of Knowledge, turns 
to that of Pleaſure. This he found 
leſs ſatisfactory than the former, 
and therefore tried what they both 
would do together. Being here 
alſo diſappointed, he returns to his 
firſt and nobleſt purſuit, and gives 
it the preference, as it deſerves. 
There was an abſolute neceſſity of 
ſettling this point, which he had 
left undecided, leſt ſome ſhould be 
induced to think, that he made no 


3 


diſtinction between a ſagacious fore- 


. fight and prudent management of 


our affairs, and a blind and heedleſs 
precipitancy ; for it is evident, that 
he now confines himſelf to this 
uſeful branch of Philoſophy. He 
therefore gives to the former its 
due encomium, by ſhewing from 
its effects, that, tho* it be ſome- 
times miſtaken, it is beyond com- 
pariſon, more eſtimable than the 
latter. Notwithſtanding all he 
has ſaid of the vanity of human 
Wiſdom, he would not have us 


miſtake his meaning, as if he in- 


tended to amuſe us with a para- 
dox, like Eraſmus, who wrote a 
treatiſe in praiſe of Folly. Theſe 
are the ſports of a luxuriant ima- 
gination. All that Solomon writes, 
is grave and ſerious, and founded 
in truth and nature, 


Without 


TOI 
Without diſtin&ion ; nor can Wiſdom ſkreen 
From dangers, diſappointment, grief, and pain. 


This fad reflection forc'd a figh --- Why then 


Have I thus labour'd to excell ? Where lies 

Th' advantage, if the ſame to me befalls, 

To me, with ſuch ſuperior gifts endow d, 

As to the thoughtleſs Fool? What have I gain'd 
From all my deep reſearches, but to know, 
That ev'n our ſureſt guide, Prudence itſelf, 
Tinctur'd with vanity, is oft deceiy'd *? 


For as to that immortal Fame, to which 


The Fool has no pretence, and Wiſdom claims 
As its juſt due, Oblivion's duſky ſhade 
Makes no diſtinction : all-conſuming Time 
Will ſweep away th' illuſtrious and the vile 


* V. 15. Then ſaid 1, as it bap- 
peneth to the Fool, ſo ſhall it happen 
to me, even to me.” Thus the 
words run in the original, and 
there is a peculiar beauty and em- 
phaſis, as the reader will eafily 
perceive, im the repetition of me. 
Having pointed out the advantages 
that wiſdom hath over folly, he 
takes this opportunity to remind 
us of the danger of truſting too 
much to it, by ſhewing, that it is 
equally ſubject to the calamities 
and common accidents of life, and 


therefore incapable of making us 


completely happy. The experi- 
ence of all ages has evinced -the 
truth of his remark ; and this cau- 
tion was the more neceſſary, as 
mankind are apt to flatter them- 
ſelves, that, by their own foreſight 
and ſagacity, they can guard againſt 
contingencies, Having given his 
ſentiments on this point, in ge- 
neral terms, he proceeds to thoſe 
particular inſtances, wherein human 
Prudenee chiefly exerts itſelf, and 
ſhews how egregiouſly it is deceived 
in every one of them. 


E In 


V. ig 


V. 16. 


( 26 ) 
In the ſame rapid flood. And, gloomy ſcene] 
How do the Wiſe and Fooliſh victims fall 


Io the fame ſtroke of Death! This doleful thought v. 7 


Such deep impreſſions made, that all the works, 
Wherein my ſoul had taken ſuch delight, 

Were grievous to mine eyes, the cheering Sun 

Grew irkſome, life itſelf a tireſome load. 

For as the Pilgrim, with his journey faint, 

Dreams of ſome' rich repaſte, but waking feels 

The gripes of hunger ſharper than before ; - 
No leſs fantaſtic my purſuits appear'd 1 * 
To Reaſon's eye, nor leſs chagrin enſu'd 

From diſappointed hopes. Still more abhorr'd V. 18, 
My goodly fabrics, once ſo dear, and rais'd 


My glory to perpetuate, now became, 
When this reflection, like a Scorpion, tung: 


How ſoon, alas | muſt all be left behind 

To one I know not whom! For what mine Heir V. 19. 
Will prove, or wiſe or fooliſh, who can tell ? 

Yet, of my ſubſtance Lord ſhall he remain, 

The whole at his diſpoſal, to conſume, 


_ Perhaps i in brutal riot and exceſs, 


What I, with prudent care and ceaſeleſs toil, 
Have ſpent my life in gath'ring. To prevent 
Such evils, or provide a cure, how vain 

| Is 


627) 


Is human foreſight ! Therefore black deſpair 
Began to ſeize my heart: o'crwhelm'd with grief 
To find the Bliſs propos d fo far beyond 

My reach, uncertain what th' event would prove 
Of plans ſo wiſely form'd, my ſoul was fill'd 


With ſad forebodings *. 


The ſame Lot, I ſigh'd, 


Which hath to others fall'n, may be my ſhare. 
How oft have I obſerv'd th' induſtrious man, 
No leſs with probity and truth endow'd, 

Than judgment clear his int"reſt to diſcern, 
Sagacious to promote : yet, lo! his wealth 

To ſome lewd worthleſs Prodigal deſcends, 

Who never toil'd, nor ſpent a moment's thought, 
How much it coſt to gain, too dull © acquire 
A fortune; when, without his care, poſſeſs d, 


* V. 20. As Solomon fpeaks ſo 
feelingly on this ſubject, it is pro- 
bable, that he hints at his Son 
Rehoboam, in whoſe behaviour he 
had obſerved ſomething that gave 
him great uneaſineſs. ——— it is, 


that this young Prince's conduct 


ſufficiently confirmed all his Fa- 
ther's apprehenſions; ſince we find 
from the ſacred records, im- 
mediately on his acceſſion to the 
throne, what calamities his folly 
and raſhneſs brought on the king- 
dom, Nothing ſeems to lay ſo 


heavy at Solomon's heart as this 
ſad reflection, that his Succeflor 
might have it in his power to diſſi- 
pate the fruit of ſo many years 
proſperity, and totally fruſtrate the 
wiſe plans he had formed. He 
ſpeaks here, both as a King and a 
Father, and purſues the ſubject in 
the three following verſes, in the 
ſame melancholy ſtrain. Undoubt- 
edly there is nothing that ſo deeply 
affects a wiſe and good Prince, as 
the thought that his Succeſſor will 
prove fooliſh and vicious, 
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(628) | 
Too indolent and vicious to preſerve, 
If this be not a glaring proof, how vain 
Our beſt-laid ſchemes, where ſhall we fax the name? 


Such cares are vanity indeed, ſore plague V. 22. 


And torment of the mind! What other fruit 

Do all our labours yield? This the reward | 
Of all our toilſome days and ſleepleſs nights! V. 23. 
That Prudence, which ſhould teach us how t' enjoy 
Theſe fleeting goods below, ſerves to no end 
But to increaſe our woes, imbitter life, 
And far more wretched make than Heav'n deſign d. 

For theſe diſorders would'ſt thou find a cure, V. 24s 
Such cure as human frailty will admit, | 
Drive from thee anxious cares, let Reaſon curb 
Thy paſſions, and with cheerful heart enjoy 
That little which the world affords : for here 
Tho' vain the hopes of perfect happineſs, _ 
Yet ſtill the road of life, rugged at beſt, ,, 

Is not without its comforts. Let thy foul - 
Rejoice in what thou haſt, and reap the fruit 

Ot preſent bleſſings, unſollicitous 

Of what's to come: nor, whence deriw d 1 q 


Would'ſt thou their ſweetneſs taſte ; Look up to Heay'n, 


And praiſe th' all-bounteous Donor, who beftows 


The pow'r to uſe aright : (For who can taſvile v. 15. 
a The 


(629) 


The joys of life, without his gracious aid ? *) 


This bleſſing ſole reſerv'd for thoſe, whoſe hearts, 


With awe religious, make his will their guide; 
To ſuch he gives true wiſdom to direct 

Their ſteps, amidſt the world's tempeſtuous ſea, 
A mind ſerene: Whilſt thoſe, who diſregard 
His rightequs laws, nor tremble at his name, 

To their own vague deſires and reſtleſs cares, 
The cruelleſt tormentors, left a prey, 


* V, 25. © For who can eat, or 
who elſe can haſten hereunto more 
than I? Theſe words, as they ſtand 
in our tranſlation, have always ap- 
peared. to me extremely embar- 
raſſing. The latter part of the 
verſe is rendered by St. Jerome, 
Who can abound in delights, by 
others, Who can enjoy himſelf more 
than I? But neither of theſe ver- 
ſions clears up the obſcurity which 
ariſes from the two laſt words, the 
original reading whereof ſeems to 
have been 1225 IN, and not, as 
the ordinary copies, 9. So 
that theſe words, inſtead of being 
tranſlated, as they are in moſt of 
the modern verſions, as well as the 
antient Vulgate, more than I, ſhould 
have been rendered without him, i. e. 
- without God, juſt before mentior- 
ed: According to which con- 
ſtruction, the meaning is, that no 
one can have a true reliſh of the 
comforts of life, without the di- 


vine bleſſing. For firſt, the ſenſe 


can be made out, no other way, 
ſo coherent and proper. Secondly, 
becauſe I perceive the LXX. the 
oldeſt verſion now extant, read it 
ſo, and other tranſlations alſo fol- 
low the ſame reading. But if any 


one, who allows this reading, 


ſhould demand, how theſe words 
come to ſignify without him; I an- 
ſwer, that indeed I do not remem- 
ber to have met with this phraſe in 
any other part of Scripture, and 
therefore it admits of nothing but 
conjecture : But that the ſenſe I have 
put upon it, is moſt probable, as 
fuiting beſt with the deſign of this 
place, and the uſe of the word m 
in other places, which generally 
ſignifies abroad, or at à diſtance. © 
hus Dan. xxiti. 12. Thou. ſhalt 


have à place abroad, at a diſtance 


from, or without, the Camp: So 
here, Who can eat, &c. abroad, 
at a diſtance from, i. e. as I appre- 
hend, without him. 


With 


V. 26. 
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(390) 
With toil inceſſant raiſe a vaſt eſtate, 
Which, by Heav'n's juſt decree, at length becomes 
His portion, who of tranſitory goods 
Knows the full worth, and how to make the molt. 
Behold! that Treaſure, uſeleſs to yourſelves, 
For which your ſouls were ſtrangers to repoſe, 
Is now ſome comfort to the virtuous man, 


For whom the ſmalleſt part ye ne'er defign'd *. 


Learn then, ye men of Prudence, learn from hence, c. m. v.. 


How vain your ſchemes, deceitful your fond hopes. 
For as th' unerring hand of God has fix'd 
The courſe of N ature, ſo to all events 

Are certain bounds preſcrib'd, which human {kill 


C. u: V. ad. Solomon, having 
dwelt ſo largely, in this chapter, 
on a very melancholy ſubject, pre- 
ſcribes, in the three laſt verſes, a 
cure againſt deſpondency, which 
he repeats at proper intervals, leſt 
ſome ſhould be too much affected 
with ſuch ſerious diſcourſe. It was 
far from his intention to throw 
people into deſpair, but rather to 
convince them, that the beſt reme- 
dy againſt the vanity of this world, 


was to leave futurity to the fove- 


reign Diſpoſer of events, and cheer- 
Ily to en) 7 what his providence 
has "beſtowed upon us. This he 


affirms to be the peculiar gift of 
God, to thoſe that fear him; and 
indeed it may be generally ob- 
ſerved, that the truly Religious 


are the moſt chearful of all men. 
As nothing therefore can be more 
impious than to pervert the Preach- 
er's words, as ſome have done, by 
making him an advocate for li- 
centiouſneſs, ſo nothing can be 
more abſurd and impertinent than 
the interpretation of others, to wit, 
that the 3 of temporal 
goods is a judgment of God for the 
puniſhment of our ſins; ſince it is 
only the abuſe that renders them 
pernicious : And thoſe, who teach 
the contrary, ſhew, by their own 


example, that they do not believe 


what they- inculcate to others. 
Without all diſpute, there is a 
certain complacency which may be 
lawfully taken in the things of this 
world ; and nothing is more to be 

deteſted 


(37). 
In vain attempts to paſs. Life's various ſcenes 
Are, like the Seaſons, orderly diſpos'd; 
And ſince we cannot change their ſettled courſe 
True Wiſdom teaches calmly to ſubmit ; 


T' embrace th" occaſions offer d, nor let flip 


The precious moments which may ne er return, 
And then impute to Heay'n our own neglect; 

T' enjoy theſe earthly goods, whilſt in our pow'r, 
Yet ſtill reflect, how ſoon they may be loſt: 
That Life hath its viciſſitudes of pain 


And pleaſure, nothing ſtable here below. 


As in its Mother's womb the Embrio lies 


A ſpace determin'd ; to full growth arriy'd, 


deteſted than the hypocriſy of thoſe, 
Qui Curios ſimulant, et Bacchanalia 
vivunt. Tho this world is but a road 
to another; yet it is both natural 
and reaſonable to procure as many 
conveniences as we honeſtly can 
in the paſſage, 
from condemning the innocent 
pleaſures and enjoyments of life, 
that Mirth itſelf, which in the be- 
ginning of this chapter, he had rank- 
ed with Folly and Madneſs, on 
account of the exceſſes it is apt to 
lead us into, is here put on a level 


with Wiſdom and Knowledge, and 
made peculiar to good men: For 
it is to be obſerved, that Solomon 
makes uſe of the very ſame word 
in both places, 


Solomon is ſo far 


Notwithſtanding - 


the vanity he aſcribes to human 
Prudence, no one knew it's real 
value better than himſelf, how uſe- 
ful it is in all our actions, even to 
regulate our ons, and that to 
pay no regard to its dictates, would 
have the ſame effect on the moral 
world, as to remove the Sun out 
of the natural. As Prudence, in 
ſhort, directs us to make our lives 


as comfortable as we can, ſo the 


good of Society requires, that we 
ſhould endeavour to improve our 
eſtates, let who will inherit them. 
The houſes we build, and the trees 
we plant, will be uſeful to the next 
generation, let who will dwell in 
them, or eat the fruit. 
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(32) 
Pom imdaull priſon burſts, and ſees the light; 
So is the period fix d, When man ſhall drop 
Into the grave. A time there is to plant 
And ſow, another time to pluck and reap. 
Ev'n Nations have their deſtin d riſe and fall; 
Awhile. they flouriſh, ſor deſtruction ripe 
When grown, are rooted up, like wither'd plants. 
The Healing Art, when out of ſeaſon us d, v. 
Pernicious proves, and ſerves to haſten death; 0 1 
But timely Med cines drooping Nature raiſe, 
And health reſtore.---Now Juſtice weilds her ſword 


With wholeſome rigor, nor th' offender ſpares ; 


But Mercy now is more expedient found. 
On crazy fabrics ill tim d coſt beſtow d, 


No purpoſe anſwers, when Diſcretion bids 


To pull them down, and wait a ſeaſon fit 
To build anew. When private grieſs affect v. 


The heart, our tears with decent ſorrow flow; 


Nor leſs becoming, when the Public mourns, 
To vent the deepeſt ſighs. But all around -. 
When things a ſmiling aſpe& bear, our ſouls 
May well exult; tis then a time for joy. 
One while domeſtic cares abortive prove, V. 5. 
And then ſueceſsful. Nature now invites 
Connubial pleaſures, but, when languid grown, 
Regards 


(230 


Regards no more. — Commerce produces wealth, 
Whilſt time of gaining laſts ; from ev'ry point 
Blow proſp'rous gales : now Heav'n begins to low r, 
And all our hopes are blaſted. — Prudence bids 
One while our treaſure to reſerve, and then 

With lib'ral hand to ſcatter wide. How oft, 

In raging ſtorms, the Owner wiſely caſts 

Into the deep his precious Merchandize, 

To fave the found'ring Bark! — Inteſtine broils 
And faction rend a State: at length the breach 

Is heal'd, and calm enſues.* — Wiſdom reſtrains 
The tongue, when words are loſt: but now tis time 
To ſpeak, and Silence would be criminal. 

Love turns to hatred; int'reſt or caprice | 
Diſſolves the firmeſt knot by Friendſhip ty'd. — 
Contending Nations with revenge inflam'd, 

Or luſt of pow'r, fell Diſcord ſhakes awhile 

Her baleful torch. Now ſmiling Peace returns. » 
Why cheat we then ourſelves with flatt ring hopes v.. 

Of Bliſs that's never found, or quickly loſt? | 


V. 6. 


v. 3. 


*V. 7. A time to rent, and 
a time to ſew.” Theſe words are 
commonly ſuppoſed to. allude to 
the Jewiſh Cuſtom of renting their 
rments, on hearing the name of 
God blaſphemed, or at the news 


of any grievous and national cala- 


mity. But as the 4th verſe ſeems 


to include both public and private 
diſtreſſes, we have rather choſen to 
follow St. Jerome's opinion, who 


applys the paſſage to the great rent 


or ſchiſm, which Solomon foreſaw, 
was near at hand, both in Church 
and State, and not to be cloſed, 
till the coming of the Meſſiah. 
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Gen ( 34 ) 
Say, what avail thy reſtleſs toils and cares 
For things below? Can'ſt thou their nature e change? 
Or Heaven's immutable decrees reverſe? | 


Man's utmoſt efforts will no more ſucceed, 
Beyond the time by Providence ordain d, 


Than blooming Spring the fruits of Autumn yield .. 


God to the ſons of men this world hath giv'n, 


Not for a place of reſt, but exerciſe, ' 
To try their patience, and ſubmiſſion learn 


To his diſpoſal, who hath all things rank d 


In beauteous order, tho to us; confus d 
Their motions ſeem, becauſe the wondrous plan 
Is hid from human eyes. Can mortals judge 
From partial views, which now fo intricate, 
Involv'd appear, how Nature's ſov'reign Lord 
Will cloſe the dark perplexing ſcene, at length 
Wind u 10 the whole, to anſwer his great ends ?+ 


V. 9. Solomon would teach 
us, by the preceding inſtances, that 
all events, particularly thoſe rela- 
ting to human affairs, depend on 
the diſpoſition of things, which in- 
clude an infinite variety of circum- 
ſtances, wherein man's will hath 
very little ſhare, and often none at 
all; that every thing is arranged in 


is due order, by an over-ruling 


Providence, and hath its — 
mined ſeaſons, which he, who 


would attempt to en or paſs, 
ht as well expect to reap corn, 
= it has fprung out of the 
ground. 
+ V. 11, © He hath made every 
thing beautiful in his time; alſo be 
hath ſet the world in their hearts, 


ſo that no man can find out the 


work that God doth, from the begin- 
ning to the end.” is expreſſion 
252 nn D NR, rendered 
in our auß tranſlation, I : 


V. 10. 


V. 11. 


( 35) 
Since things are therefore thus diſpos'd, no more 


Let cares diſturb thy mind: 


whate'er this world, 


Vain as it is, affords, with chearful heart 


Enjoy ; and, bleſt thyſelf, 


let others ſhare 


The tranſient bleſſing: tis the gift of God; 
"Thankful its ſweetneſs taſte, whilſt in thy pow'r, 
Nor fret with impious murmurs, when reſum'd: 


For whatſoe' er befalls, is the reſult 


Of his unerring wiſdom: all events, 

Link'd to each other; by eternal laws 

Are fix d; and who can break the golden chain? 
| His providential care, as belt beſeems, 

Or gives or takes; to grieve the ſons of men 


hath ſet the world in their heart, has 
perplexed interpreters with as little 
reaſon as ſucceſs; For take the 
words as they lie, in their common 
acceptation, and they make an 
elegant properſenſe — He bath given, 
or placed, an hidden duration in the 
*midſb of them; or, in them, i. e. in 
every thing mentioned in the pre- 
ceding ſentetree; © Thus all know 
that 12 is uſed: thus IL have 
ſhewed; in the note on v. 4. c. i. 
that Dbyn is generally to be un- 
derſtood: thus, according to the 
Hebrew Idiom, 292 is frequently 
taken: and thus the plural affix 
joined to it, by a yu, common 
to all languages, may relate to that 
collective noun 99 in the former 


part of the verſe. So that the 
plain and natural ſenſe of theſe 
words, which have ſo greatly em- 
barraſſed Commentators, is, that 
tho“ God has diſpoſed all events 
witli infinite wifdom, yet we can- 
not diſcover the regularity: of the 
whole plan, becauſe their periods, 
vieiſſitudes, and admirable con- 
nexions are hid from us. It muſt 
be owned, that this conſtruction, 
which the original will bear, is beſt 
adapted to the ſcope of the diſ- 
courſe. 

* V. 12. The council, Which 
Solomon here gives, from his own © 
obſervation and experience, is not 
unlike that of the antient heathen. 
Moraliſt, Bene agere et lætari. 


F 2 Delighteth 


V. 13. 


V. 14. | 
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( 36) 
Delighteth not, but only to withdraw 
From vain purſuits, that they may learn to ſeek 
Subſtantial Good; amidft the ſtorms of life, 
As the ſure anchor of their ſouls, to truſt 
In him alone, and, as the worſt of ills, 


To dread his anger. By no other laws. Ver. 15- 


He governs now, than ſuch as ſway'd the world 
From its creation, and will ever ſway 
To its lat period. Nature ftill purſues 
The ſame unvaried courſe, and Providence, 
In all its diſpenſations, ſtill the ſame. 
But what enjoyment can our labours yield, Ver. 16. 
When ev'n the remedy preſcrib'd by Heav'n 


To cure diſorders, proves our deadlieſt bane? 


When God's Vicegerents, deſtin d to protect 


The weak from inſolence of Pow'r, to guard 


Their lives and fortunes, impious robbers turn, 
And, or by force or fraud, deprive of both? 

Too long indeed the Commonwealth has groan'd 
Beneath this heavy ſcourge. With deep regret 
How oft have I obſerv'd thoſe Courts, which bear 
The rev'rend name of Juſtice, thus Abus -d! 

To what aſylum ſhall the injur'd fly 
From her tribunal, where perverted Law 


Acquits 


(37) 

Acquits the guilty, innocence condemns? * 
Yet let not Virtue deem it ſelf by Heav'n 
Abandon d and forgot, tho here oppreſs d: 
For ſure a time will come, when God ſhall plead 
Its cauſe: before his awful throne, the Judge 
Himſelf ſhall then be judg'd, to ſtrict account 
Be brought, and hear the righteous doom pronounc d. 
Such grievances, which ſore infeſt a State, 

Hard to redreſs the beft of Princes find. 
This fad reflection fore d me thus to fagh, — 
Oh! that th' Almighty would diſpell the miſts 
Which blind the Great, by pride and paſſion rais'd, 
Lay open to themſelves their own defects, 


And teach them to diſcern, 


that mighty men, 


Tho for their dignity to Gods compar'd, 
Are like the beaſts that periſh. +— Man was born 


V. 16. © And moreover, I ſaw 
under the Sun the place of Fudgment, 
that wickedneſs was there, and the 
Place of righteouſneſs, that iniquity 
was there.” Solomon here enters on 
a new topic of Vanity, to wit, the 
abuſe of Power. It —_— from 
hence, that he had obſerved many 
iniquitous practices, even in the 
Courts of Juſtice, which were ſo 
artfully carried on, as to elude all 
his vigilance, inſomuch that he 
was forced to leave thoſe wicked 
Magiſtrates to the judgment of 
Heaven. 


＋ V. 18. 7 ſaid in my heart, 
concerning the ſtate of the ſons of 
men, that God might manifeſt them, 
and that they might ſee, that they 
themſelves are beaſts.” Thus the 
words ſtand in our Tranſlation, 
and have always appeared to me 
ſo obſcure, that I was extremely 
embarraſſed about their true mean- 
ing, till I perceived, on conſulting 
the original, that, by turning the 
affirmative into an earneſt wiſh, or 
paſſionate exclamation, as the ſenſe 
evidently requires, they are not 
only rendered more elegant, but 
become 
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( 38 ) 

To die; nor aught exceeds, in this reſpe&t 
The vileſt Brute: Both, tranfient, frail, and vain, 
Draw the ſame breath, alike grow old, decay, 
And then expire: both to one gravedeſcend, 
There blended lie, to native duſtreſolv/d:.. 

The nobler part of Man, tis true, ſurvives - 
This frail corporeal frame; but who regards 
The diff rence? Thoſe, who live like beaſts, as ſuch 
Would die, and be no more, if their own fate 


Depended on themſelves. Who onae reflects, 
Amidft his revels, that the human . 


Of origin celeſtial, mounts aloſt, | 
Whilſt that of Brutes to earth ſhall W b, 


And its exiftence loſe?*— Since therefore chu 


become. 7 Clear and intelli- 
gible. 7 2 in my heart, re- 
flefing on the ſtate of the ſons of men, 
Ob! that God would enlighten them, 
and make. them ſee, that even they 
#hemſelves are like beaſts.” The ju» 
dicious Reader will inſtantly per- 

ceive, that the whole difficulty and 
obſcurity are removed by this light 
alteration. Various. are the-inter- 
pretations of this. verſe; but no- 
thing, I think, can be clearer than 
that che words are to be referred 
to thoſe in authority, who abuſed 
their power, particularly to the cor- 
rupt Magiſtrates, juſt before ſpoken 
of. The latter part of the verſe I 
have turned, in conformity to the 


. Vulgate, & ofenderes ſenile 4 275 


tiis, as the ſcope of Solomon's rea- 
* lanly re quires. It ou . 
9 here, 
om the — compariſon of 
great wicked men to beaſts, Solo- 
mon takes occaſion to enforce the 
ſubject, by mentioning tha ſtate of 
mankindcin general; 3 — reſpect 
to the mortality of their bodies, 
and then, by an eaſ/ tranſttiong 
touches, in the next verſe, on the 
great point, which is of ſuch-infi- 
nite conſequence to Religion. 
V. 21. bo knawmeth: the. 


ſpirit of Man that gocthb upuurds, 


and the ſpirit of-the beaſt that goeth 
downwards to the earth?” Moſt 
modern 


v. 22. 


| (39) 
Diſorders reign, and here ſo ſhort our ſtay, 
The Preacher, by experience taught, has found 
That tis by far the wiſeſt courſe to make 
The moſt of what this world affords, and taſte 
Its fleeting joys, with mind ſerene and calm, 
As reaſon will: for 'tis our portion here, 
And all that from the world we can expect. 


How, or to whom 


thy wealth ſhall be diſpos'd, 


Or of thy tolls and cares what the reſult, 

When thou art gone, is no concern of thine: 

For who ſhall bring thee back to ſee th event 

Of things, oer which in mercy Heav'n has thrown 
a TRE _ to Meret 


modern Verſions, following the 
Vulgate, make chis queſtion to be 
propoſed dy vey af doubt, 4s if 
man could have no certain know- 
ledge, whether there is any real 
difference between the human ſoul 
and that of brutes. But here we 
have followed our own Tranſla- 
tion, as nearer to the original, 


which evidently i 


ies, that there 


is a moſt eſſential diſtinction, tho 


wicked men ſeldom reflect on it, 


and when they do, wiſh that both 
were on a level. The two firſt 
words are rendered by Junius and 
Tremellius, quis animadvertit,which 
exactly comes up to the ſenſe we 
have given them. | 
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8 ka the weaty. Trav'ler having 5 00 10 W. v. i. 
Some lonely diſmal Waſte, in 0 to find. 

An eaſier road, ſees mountains ſteep ariſe, 

And craggy rocks impending o'er his head; 

Or hears th impetuous torrent fiercely roar, | a 

Whilſt night approaching ſpreads her fable wings, 

And adds new horrors to the dreary ſcene : 

So when I turn'd indignant from the ſeat 

Of judgment with corruption ſtain d, and TY 

A more extenſive view, gloomier appear d 

The proſpect. Ex ry rank of men I au,, 

The methods vile by each purſu'd, t increaſe. rd 

The weight of human woes. On ev'ry ſide, 5 
Th' effects of force, or fraud, or calumny, 

Spread univerſal mourning. All diſſolv'd 

In tears, th' oppreſs d ſent up their ſighs to Heay'n, 

But no relief could find. Who dar'd reſiſt 


Th' Oppreſſor arm'd with power? Not one preſum'd 
To 


(41) 

To ſhew ev'n pity to the ſore- diſtreſs d. | 

Struck with the deepeſt grief, How bleſt, I cry'd, v. ; 
Are thoſe, who from Life's ſtormy ſea have ſcap'd, 
And reſt within the grave! Still happier thoſe © 
Who never liv'd at all, nor knew the plagyes 
That fleſh is heir to! Prone the ſons of men 
Each other to torment, how widely ſpreads 
The dire contagion, both in Small and Great 
Alike malignant! Ev'n the meaneſt Wretch 
Has pow'r to hurt, nor ſkill nor rancour wants 
To wring his neighbour's heart. When juſt 1e 
The dextrous Artiſt, to perfection brought - - | 
His honeſt labour, claims, how vain his hope! 
For tho from great Oppreſſors he eſcape, 


Yet Equals or Inferiors oft combine 
To murder his repoſe : by Envy mov d, 


I | 


That canker of the ſoul, which, like a worm, 
Preys on the faireſt fruit, at his ſucceſs 


ds rs I i J returned, and 
conſidered all the Oppreſſions that are 
done under the Sun; and behold! the 
tears of ſuch as were oppreſſed, and 
they had none to comfort them; and, 
on the part of their Oppreſſors Was 
power, but there was no Comforter.” 
The word, Oppreſſions, com re- 
hends all kinds df injuries done 


either to the perſon, eſtate, or re- 
putation of any one; it is taken i in 
the latter ſenſe by the LXX and 
Vulgate ; and, as appears from the 
ſubſequent verſes, is ſo chiefly a 
plied by Solomon. Undoubtedly, 
there cannot be a more grievous 
oppreſſion than e a man of 
his good name. 

An They 


(42) 

They pine, his worth depreciate, blaſt his name.“ 
With folded arms the lazy Caitiff fits, 
And, grip'd by penury, gnaws his own fleſh; 
Pleads in excuſe, that eaſe; with ſcantieſt fare, 
Is ſweeter far than affluence gain d with toil 
And cares inceſſant. Specious is the plea, 
But ill- apply d by Sloth, whoſe wretched ſtate, 
Tho' none will envy, juſtly. draws contempt. F 
Again reflecting, I perceiv'd, how oft 221 

Induſtry, which, apply'd to uſeful ends, 
ls wont tinvigorate the mind, betrays 
To foul extremes; ſordid as Sloth itſelf. 
See there a man, whoſe foul is ſo engroſs d 


es PI UK. Again 1 confidered all 


travel, and every right, or ſucceſs- 


ful work, that for this.a man is en- 
vied of his neighbour. This is alſo 
vanity and vexation of ſpirit.” Solo- 
mon intimates here, what every one 
may find by his own experience, 
to wit, that the great variety of 
diſtreſſes we ſee in the world, is 
not entirely owing to the pride, 
cruelty, and injuſtice of the Great 
and Wealthy, but, in good mea- 
ſure, to the malignant diſpoſition 
of the lower rank of people towards 
each other, | TY 

+ V. 5. © The Pool foldeth bis 
hands, and eateth his own fleſh. 
V. 6. Better is one handful with 
quieineſs, than both the hands full 


with travel und vexation of ſpirit.” 
In the former of theſe verſes we 
have a ſtriking picture of Sloth and 
Envy, which are generally inſepa- 
rable companions. Some will have 
the latter verſe to contain the Fool's 
or envious man's excuſe for his in- 
dolence, as the Vulgate under- 
ſtand it. Others look on the words 
as Solomon's own reflection, on the 
happineſs of a middling ſtation and 
moderate competency. We have 
taken them in both ſenſes, as equally 
applicable to the ſubject. It may 
be obſerved, from the ſix preceding 
verſes, that Solomon had a very 
tender compaſſion for the miſerable 
part of mankind, in what manner 
ſoever injured, 

By 


( 43 ) 

By Avarice, that, tho' in him expires 

His race, yet ſtill he toils with endleſs care 

To ſwell the glitt'ring heap that feeds his eyes; 

Nor once reflects, For whom do I thus toil, 

Of ev'ry comfort thus my ſoul bereave; 

Thus wretched live, and unlamented die? 

No Child, no Relative, to ſhare my wealth, 

No Friend to ſhed a tear, when I'm no more? 
How diff rent this from Nature's law, which bids v. . 

The human race in mutual commerce join, | 

To bear each other's burdetis, that the weight © 

May lighter fit! For what is Man alone? 

Forlorn indeed the man who hath no friend 

To pity his diſtreſs, relieve his wants, 

And raiſe his drooping ſpirits! When hie falls, 

In vain he ſighs for help.—But what ſo ſweet 

As the Connubial State, ordain d by Heav'n, * 

Source of domeſtic joys, where ſouk'unite 

In mutual love! Did not th all BOunteous Lord, 

Who knows our frailties and our wants, foreſce, 

That man, amidſt ev'n Paradice itſelf, 

Still wanted ſomething to complete his bliſs, 

And therefore gave an Helpmate, who might ſhare 

His toils, with ſoft endearments ſooth his cares, 

If cares he had, and double all his joys? _ 

G 2 Such 


(44) 
Such are the i of ſocial life! And ſum 2; 
Ev'n now the marriage-ſtate attend! Two * 
When join d in one, muſt feel each her s wrongs, 
And with united force repel th aſſault: 2 
Th' indignant offspring fly, as duty calls, 
To aid their injur d Parent; ev'ry Friend 21 
Extends his hand: And as a three-fold cord 
Is hardly broken, no leſs hard the taſk | | ' 


Will malice find to break thro' ſuch a fence. 


Perhaps thou'lt cry, Since man was not * a IV. is 
For ſolitude, tis beſt to live in crouds: 
Behold a Prince! With what obſequious air | 
Courtiers attend, and num'rous guards ſurround! . 
Alas! A Throne, with all its glaring pomp, 
What is it, it with wiſdom unadorn d, 
But a diſgrace to Royalty? The wiſe a 
And virtuous Youth, tho ſprung of humble race, 
And poor of fortune's gifts, by far excells 10 
The mightieſt Monarch, hoary grown in vice, 
Slave to his paſſions, obſtinate and proud, _ | 
And deaf to wholeſome councils, Such a Youth, IV. he 
Tho . abas'd'*, ſhall brayely: force his * 


0 V. 14. The You th here ſpoken Louſe of bondage, which | is ex- 
of is ſaid to come out of priſon, lite- plained, in the next note. 
rally, from the houſe of Fan or 


To 


( 45 ) 
To dignity ſupreme and laſting fame; 
Whilſt he, who fat aloft in regal ſtate, 
And boaſted a long line of Anceſtors 
Illuftrious for their virtues, ſhall deſcend 
Beneath the meaneſt Slave, by Folly ſtript 
Of all his glory, poor, deſpis'd, forgot, 
Or, if remember'd, only to his ſhame. 

Yet ſtill another ſcene remains, to grieve V. is. 
The aged Monarch's heart. What is't that moves 
Yon giddy people thus in crouds to throng, 
And rend with acclamations loud the air? 
Lo! their young Prince, deſtin d to mount the throne, v. 
Appears. — See, with what raptures on him gaze, 
And, as the riſing Sun, all ranks adore! 
Vain human grandeur | How precarious thine 
Exiſtence, which depends on vulgar breath 
So prone to change! Ev'n thus the hoary King 
Was once careſs d: thus ev'ry tongue conſpir d 
To ſound his praiſe, and ev'ry knee was bent 
In duteous homage. Thus the blooming Heir 
Shall feel the ſad reverſe, honour'd awhile, 
Then, like his Sire, contemn'd, abhorr'd, forgot.* 


* V, 16. Every circumſtance that vanity is no. leſs conſpicuous 
evinces, that Solomon, in the four in the higheſt than the loweſt ſta- 
preceding verſes, alludes to him- tion. Having been perverted to 


ſelf, as a melancholy inſtance, idolatry in his old age, and, — 
f 5 P * 


(646) 


Since all things thus our fondeſt hopes elude, 


And, like a lonely Pilgrim, the tir'd foul 
Still wanders on, thro' devious paths, in ſearch 
Of what it ne'er can find; where ſhall we fly 
For ſolid comfort ?—Turn, ye ſons of men, 
And hearken to the Preacher's voice, who points 
The road that leads to Happineſs : in this 
Alone, your journey will ſucceſsful prove. 

When to the ſacred Temple ye direct 
Your ſteps, be fill'd with reverential awe 
At God's all-piercing eye, and cleanſe your hearts 
From foul affections. Would ye offer up 
Such facrifice as his acceptance claims, 
Hope not with fragrant incenſe to attone 


probability, paying no regard to 
the remonſtrances of ſome 

men who dared to tell him the 
truth, he might well ſtyle himſelf 
an old and fooliſh King, who would 
not be admoniſbed. About this time, 
as the ſacred hiſtory informs us, 
God ſtirred up ſeveral enemies 
againſt him, the principal of which 
was Jeroboam, an obſcure young 
man, who, having diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf for his virtue or courage, 
and thereby raiſed the jealouſy of 
Solomon, was forced to fly into 
Egypt, which in Scripture is em- 
phatically called the houſe of bon- 
dage, from whence he returned, 


after that Prince's deceaſe, and 
ſeized on the greater part of the 
kingdom. There is ſufficient rea- 
ſon to believe, that this is what he 
glances at, in the two former 
verſes, as foreſceing the conſe- 
quences of his' own miſmanage- 
ment. In the two latter, he plainly 
hints at his ſon Rehoboam, and has 
therein drawn a very natural pic- 
ture of the fickleneſs of the peo- 
ple, as well as ingratifude of Cour- 
tiers, who are wont to deſpiſe their 
King, when he is in the decline of 
life, and to turn their eyes towards 
his Succeſſor, who ſeldom conti- 
nues long in their favour. f 

His 


1 


| (47) 
His wrath, nor ev'n with coſtly hecatombs 
To bribe his gracious preſence. What avail 
External rites, when inward ſanctity 
Is wanting? Thoughtleſs Fools! ye cheat yourſelves 
With vain expence, and Heav'n mocks at your pray rs.“ 


When ye approach his altar, on your lips 


Set ſtricteſt guard, and let your thoughts be pure, 
Fervent, and recollected: thus prepar d, 
Send up the ſilent breathings of your ſouls 
Submiſlive to his will: for he looks down 
From Heav'n, and with paternal care prevents 


Our real wants, before we aſk ; nor heeds 


Long empty bablings, which proceed from want 

Of due attention, no leſs vain, abſurd, 

And incoherent, than thoſe idle Dreams 

Which daily cares produce, when Reaſon yeilds 

The reins to ſportive Fancy's wild career, 
Perhaps ſome deep diſtreſs, or fit of zeal 

Has rais'd a tranſient glow within thy breaſt, 

And prompts the folemn vow. Beware, my Son, 


* V. 1. Solomon, having be- 
fore intimated, tho* very briefly, 
that the only cure againſt human 
vanity, is a due ſenſe of Religion, 
now enters more largely on this 
important ſubject, = gives ſome 


excellent directions with regard to 
the right performance of divine 
ſervice, the nature of vocal and 
mental prayer, the danger of raſh 
vows, &c, 


Of 


V. 2. 


(48) . 
Ot ſelt-deceit z maturely weigh thy ſtrength, 
Nor raſhly trifle with Omnipotence : 
But when th' irrevocable word hath paſt 
Thy lips, ſeek no pretences for delay : 
Perform it inſtantly; for thou art bound 
By ſacred ties; tis a juſt debt thou ow'ſt 
To the tremendous Majeſty of Heav'n, 
And plac'd to thine account: Heav'n will require | 
Full payment, and, on failure, ſure avenge 


The impious mockery. - 


Let not thy words, 


Thus raſhly utter d, draw upon thine head 
The guilt of Sacrilege; nor hope t excuſe 


That crime, which th' unſeen meſſengers of Heay' n, 


Who watch o'er human actions, ſtrict obſerve, * 
That crime, which, in eternal regiſters, 5 
Recorded ſtands, by pleading i ignorance, 22 
Or want of due reflection. Why ſuch pleas, 
Falſe and deceitful as thy broken vows, . 

Which aggravate their guilt, and God provoke 


V. 6. Nor ſay before the Angel, 
that it was an error, &c.” Amidſt 
the variety of interpretations given 
of this verſe, particularly of the 
word, Angel, we have followed the 
opinion of thoſe Commentators, 


who think that Solomon here al- 


ludes tothoſeglorified creatures, ſty- 
led miniſtring Spirits who are ſup- 
poſed, both by Jews and Chriſtians, 
to watch over mankind, to inſpect, 
with more.than ordinary attention, 
their deportment in places dedi- 
cated to divine worſhip. 


To 


(49) 
To blaſt thy faireſt hopes? For as in dreams v. 7. 
Fantaſtic ſcenes are form'd, which inſtant fade ; 
So all thy ſchemes ſhall vaniſh into air 
Baſeleſs and vain. Say, what haſt thou to dread, 
If Heav'n approve thy works, or what to hope, 
If Heav'n is wrath? Fear him alone, who guides 
The courſe of Nature. Unreflecting men v. 8. 
Are apt to bealarm'd, and ev'n to doubt 
His providential care of things below, 
When they behold Virtue depreſs d, and Vice 
Triumphant. *Tis a gloomy ſcene, indeed, 
And ſhocking: but the proſpect ſoon will end, 
And ſet all right, Tremble, ye mighty ones, 
Who thus your pow'r abuſe; for he, that fits 
On high, the Judge ſupreme, is mightier far : 
He, from his Throne ſublime, with piercing eye, 
The dark receſſes of each human heart 
Obſerves, and ev'ry action ſtrictly weighs 
In his impartial ballance. Marvel not, 
Ye Righteous, it his diſpenſations here 
Unequal ſeem. What tho' diſorders reign ? 
He ſtill prefides, and with unerring hand 
Directs the vaſt machine: his Widom can 
From diſcord harmony produce, and make 
H Eva. 


=. 
.-Ev'n Vice itſelf ſubſervient to his ends, 
As when from Chaos rude, he form'd the World. 
Nor here below, in this diſorder'd ſtate, v. 9. 
Is Heav'n fo partial, as ungrateful Man 
Complains. How little Nature ſatisfies, 
Let th' Earth, indulgent Mother, tell, whoſe fruits 
Supply the real wants of all: ev'n Kings 
Were Tillers once, nor rural toils diſdain d, 
And till ſubſiſt on what her culture yields. 
* Why then do we thus murmur at the want V. 10, 
Of uſeleſs wealth? Why from her bowels tear, 
And hoard the ſhining ore, which only ſerves, 
Like pining Atrophy, t augment the rage 
Of hunger, but no ſuſtenance affords ? 
Why join we houſe to houſe, and field to field, "IR 
If this increaſe our cares, enlarge th' expence, | 
And make us flaves to thoſe who till conſume 
The product? To the haughty Lord remains 
What but mere empty ſhew, a vain parade, 
Jo feed his eyes? — Ev'n Poverty itſelf, 14575 
Tho' deem'd by ſome the heavieſt curſe, is not 


Without its bleſſings : See the man, who toils 
For daily bread, with ſcanty fare content : 
. How ſweet his ſleep! Whilſt tireſome indolence 
1 . And luxury, attendants of the Great, 


Drive 


(31) 
Drive {lumber from their couch. — Still other plagues, V. 13. 
A gaſtly train, frequent on wealth attend, | 
Have I not ſeen the hoarded treaſure prove 
Deſtructive to its Owner, ſtript of all, 
Perhaps of life itſelf, by Rufhan fly ? 
Should he eſcape this danger, yet how oft, v 
By fatal accidents, are blaſted all | 

His hopes! like melting ſnow before the Sun, 
Behold, his large poſſeſſions waſte away, 
Nor has he aught to leave th' expecting Heir. 
But whatſoe'er th' event, fix in thy mind _ 
This ſerious Truth. — Tho! he retain his wealth, 
And hug the darling idol of his ſoul 
To his laſt breath, yet ſhall he carry nought 
Away, but naked to his Mother's womb, 
Juſt as he came from thence, return. Say, then, 
What has he gain'd, by lab'ring thus to graſp 
Mere ſmoak and wind? How wretched his eſtate! * v. . 
Stranger to ev'ry joy of life, and torn 
With moſt tormenting paſſions, at th* approach 
Of Death : for tho' his wealth was of no uſe 
Or to himſelf or others, yet the thought, 
The racking thought of leaving it behind, 
Fills him with rage and madneſs: not more ſad 
And doleſul is the laſt adieu twixt ſoul 


H 2 And 


14. 


Ver. 16. 
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(52) 


And body; ſharp as death itſelf the pangs, 


And bitter is the parting. * — Should'ſt thou aſk, 


What then the uſe of riches? To what end 


Were they beſtow'd? Let me repeat once more 
That precept, which, by long experience taught, 


I counſel thee to practice. 


What thou haſt, 


With chearfulneſs enjoy, and as becomes 

Thy ſtation : reap the fruit, whilſt Heav'n permits, 
Of all thy honeſt labours; and, fince Life 

Is but a ſpan, let not ſuperfluous cares, 

Or gloomy thoughts contract its narrow ſpace ; 


For tis thy portion here. + 


Reaſon and Nature dictate. Learn from hence, 


This ſage advice 


That Riches unenjoy'd, or miſapply'd, 

Are fatal ſnares, and oft as curſes ſent: 

The greateſt bleſſing is a mind diſpos'd 

To uſe them right: Tis God's peculiar gift, 


. V. 17. It may be gathered 
from the preceding verſes, as well 
as from other paſſages on the ſame 
ſubject, that Avarice was Solo- 
mon's peculiar averſion, and it 
muſt be owned, he has painted it 
in very ſtrong and lively colours. 
This odious Vice, it ſeems, was no 
leſs frequent in his days, among 
the Jews, than it is at preſent. 
Perhaps there is not a people on 


earth, ſo much addicted to the 
ſcraping up of money, by right or 
wrong, and ſo little reaping the 
benefit of it. 5 

+ V. 18. This advice to live 
chearfully, as we before obſerved, 
is repeated at proper intervals; and 
the reader can ſcarce avoid taking 
nctice how judiciouſly it always 
comes in, after ſome ſad and me- 


lancholy ſubject. 


Beſtow'd 
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(53) 

Beſtow'd on few, and doubly bleſt the man 4 
By Heav'n thus favour'd : no corroding thoughts 
Diſturb his mind ; ſafe on the ſtrand, he views 
The foaming Deep, and hears the billows roar, 
Calm and ſerene: The road of Life te him, 
Or long or ſhort, rugged or ſmooth, with thorns 
O'erſpread, or gay with flow'rs, is but a road: 
Such fare as offers, grateful he accepts, 
And ſmiling to his native Home proceeds. 

But here below, how rarely to be ſeen C. VI V. . 
Is this delightful proſpect! All around 
The hideous contraſte ftrikes mine eyes, and ſhews 
How frequent thoſe, who, though in worldly goods 
Abounding, have not pow'r to taſte their ſweets. 
God, in his heavy wrath, ſuch ample wealth Wn 
Has ſhow'r'd, that no enjoyment wanting ſeems 
To their ſouls' largeſt wiſhes, but deny'd 
A well-diſpoſed mind, of greater price 
Than all the gold of Ophir. Hence, like Slaves 
Condemn'd to mines, who for their Maſters dig 
The precious metal, they, with plenty curſt, 


20. 


Inceſſant toil t enrich they know not whom, 

Wretched and poor themſelves, How glaring this 

A proof, that Wealth alone to Happineſs 

Will not conduce! But in a ſtronger light 9 
| The 


+ Jo 


(38 


The picture let us place. Suppoſe a man 

Of this unhappy turn, (for ſuch there are) 

| Who hath a num'rous offspring, and his years 
Prolong d. What then? If he ne'er knew the joys 
Of life, and wants, when dead a ſepulchre, 

Or monumental ſtone, “ to tell the world, 

That once he was ; happier by far I deem 

Th' untimely Birth, which to no purpoſe came, 
Departs unnotic'd, in eternal ſhades 

Of darkneſs loſt ; yea, ſtill more bleſt in this, 
That if its eyes ne'er ſaw the cheering Sun, 


It likewiſe never knew the plagues and cares 
To man allotted. Some, too fond of Life, 


May think, perhaps, becauſe the one lives long, 
The other not at all, that this man's ſtate | 
Is far to be preferr'd. O vain ſurmiſe! 

I tell thee, ſelf-deceiver, tho' his years 
Surpaſs d the antient Patriarch's age twice told, 
They would but multiply his woes: and ſure, 


V. 4 


＋ V. 3. If his ſoul be not filled 
with good, and alſo that he have no 
burial.” Some underſtand theſe 
© words, as if the rich Miſer, here 
ſpoken of, were of ſo ſordid a tem- 
per as to begrudge himſelf the ex- 
pence of a decent funeral. The 
moſt common interpretation is, 


that his heirs have ſo little regard 
for him, as to give themſelves no 
concern at all about his interment, 
or at leaſt, erect no monument to 
his memory, which was looked 
upon as a great misfortune both 
among Jews and Pagans, 


Life, 


T7 
Life, on ſuch terms, is worſe than not to be. 
His years, at length expir'd, no more appear 


Than as a moment paſt, 


What then avail 


His toils and cares, or ev'n his hoarded wealth ? 

Will riches then exempt him from the grave, 

The ſame dark manſion, where th' Abortive ſleeps ? * 
What pains do mankind take to render life 

Gloomy and wretched, when, with ſo much eaſe 

They might be happy ! If we ſought no more 

Than ſimple Nature craves; and what ſhe craves 

How eaſily ſupply'd, content with food 


And raiment !) all our wants would be confin'd 


To narrow Bounds : but Pride and Avarice 
Enlarge them, till they ſwell to infinite, 
And therefore never ſatisfy'd. For what 
Of real uſe, can all our toils produce, 

But mere ſubſiſtence ? What advantage have 


The Wile, in this reſpect, 


* V. 6. It appears from this 
ſtriking inſtance, that Solomon has 
placed Avarice in the only light 
wherein it may ſeem to plead ſome 
excuſe, and ſhewn the folly of it. 
Undoubtedly, nothing can be more 
prepoſterous than to deprive our- 
ſelves of all the comforts of life, 
for the ſake of heaping up vaſt 
riches for our children, who too 


o'er Fools? Or what 


often make an ill uſe of them, and 
think no more of us, when we are 
gone. It may be gathered from 
this and other paſſages, that as no 
one took more care than Solomon 
to make a plentiful- proviſion for 
his Family, fo he was naturally 
inclined to cheerfulneſs, and en- 
joying himſelf the fruit of his 
labour. 


The 


( 56) 
The Wealthy o'er the Poor? To fix our hearts 
On that which Heaven's immediate Bounty gives, 
Ts to enjoy this World, as Heav'n deſign d: 
Whilſt vague defires for what may never come, 
Or granted, would pernicious prove, diſtract 
The mind, imbitter life with endleſs cares, 
And late convince, how vain our fond purſuits, 
What is this buſy, reſtleſs creature, then, . 
Who forms ſuch mighty ſchemes, ſuch wondrous plans 
T' immortalize his glory, and would graſp 
The Univerſe ? *Tis Man: his very name 
Declares him frail and mortal, made of duſt ; * 
And yet ſo arrogant, he would reverſe 
Heaven's firm decrees. How feeble ſuch an arm 
Contending with th' Almighty ! Learn to know V. 11. 
Thyſelf: for ſince this world was not delign'd 
For thine abode, and flitting as the wind, 
Are all its offers; fince theſe earthly things, 
The more purſu'd, betray their emptineſs, 
Elude our hopes, and add to our chagrin 
What gain we, at the journey's end, but ſhame 
Of time miſpent, and bitterneſs of ſoul ? 


Solomon here alludes to the nal, ſignifies earth or duſt, 
word, Adam, which, in the origi- 


Suppoſe 


(57) 

| Suppoſe thy ardent wiſh accompliſh'd, ſtill 
How wide a gulph 'twixt thee and Happinck! 
That things are vain and tranſient, all agree: 

The point in queſtion, is, what ſtate the moſt 

For Man's advantage, during this ſhort lite, 
Which, like a ſhadow, ſwift, but unperceiv'd, 
Haſteth to its decline? In this great point 
The fatal error lies. For who but God 
Can tell th' event? Since that, which ſeem'd the mark 
Of his diſpleaſure, oft a bleſſing proves; 

And fondeſt expectations gratify d, 

Are dearly purchas d with our certain bane. | 

Yet ſtill, amidſt theſe tranſitory ſcenes, c. vu. v. i. 

Something there is, well worth a wiſe man's care, 

And ſcorn'd by none but Fools. — A ſpotleſs name, 
By virtuous deeds acquir'd, is ſweeter far 

Than fragrant Balms, whoſe odours, round diffus'd, 
Regale th' invited gueſts : It cheers the heart, 

Like ſome rich cordial, gives the Owner joy 
Whilſt here, and, when no more, with laſting praiſe 

His memory embalms. Well may ſuck men 

Rejoice at Death's approach, and bleſs the hour 

That ends their toilſome pilgrimage, aſſur d, 

That, 'till the race of life is finiſh'd, none 

Can be completely bleſt.— Stop here, ye ſons v. 
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(58) 
Of Pleaſure; hearken to the Preacher's voice, 
Whoſe ſage advice, harſh as it ſeems, will guide 
Your wandring ſteps, and to that calm Retreat, 
So vainly ſought in Folly's mazy paths, 
At length conduct your ſouls. Tis fad, indeed, 
To enter into Mourning's fable room, 
Where lies the pale extended coarſe, and fighs 
Deep-fetch'd bewail the dear departed Friend : 
Yet let not this deter. Here may'ſt thou learn 
Into thyſelf to enter, here reflect 
On thy own frail condition, and how ſoon 
Others may mourn for thee. Such ſerious thoughts . 
May oer thy viſage caſt a penſive air, 
And force the trickling tear; but they collect 
The diſſipated mind, reſtrain th' exceſs 
Of our tumultuous paſſions, and amend 
The heart, Such wiſdom thou canſt never learn 
From noiſy Mirth, which at the Feaſt preſides, v. a 
And ſtifles cool reflection. Oft the Wiſe 
Retir'd, in ſadly-pleaſing ſolitude 
And ſilent contemplation, meditate | 
On Man's frail nature : thus familiar grown 
With Death, they wait undaunted his approach: 
Whilſt Fools, who in continu'd revels waſte 


Their fleeting moments, drive away ſuch thoughts 
Till 


( 59) 
'Till ſudden the grim Meſſenger appears, 


And ſtares them in the face. Oh! let my words V.. 

Sink deep into thy ſoul : for ſuch rebukes, 

Like pow'rful med'cines, bitter to the taſte, 

Tho' harſh, proclaim the Friend; whilſt Flatt'ry ſoft 

And ſmiling, offers thee her golden cup 

With deadly poiſon fraught. At length thou'lt find 

That all the mighty expectations rais'd 

By Pleaſure, ſweet Enchantreſs, with her train 

Of Laughter, Jeſt, and Song, the ſumptuous Feaſt, 

Full-flowing Bowl, and midnight Roar, will end 

Like crackling Thorns, beneath a cauldron plac'd, 

Which blaze awhile, but ſoon reduc'd to ſmoak. 
Methinks, I hear thee cry, Is Wiſdom, then, v. 5. 

Which gives ſuch ſage advice, always exempt 

From Vanity's aſſaults? Alas! tis true, 

That ev'n the Wiſe, when robb' d by ſlandrous tongues, 

Of their good name that jewel of the ſoul, 

Or much oppreſs d by lawleſs pow'r, are apt 

To vent indecent murmurs, unreſtrain'd 

By Reaſon's ſober guidance: And too oft, 

The cleareſt judgment tempting bribes pervert, 

And ſoundeſt heart corrupt. — Wilt thou, for this, 

Juſtice divine arraign, and raſhly charge 

Eternal Rectitude ? Preſumptuous Man 


I 2 Wait 


V. 6. 


V. 8. 


(60) 
Wait the reſult; nor aſk, with frantic rage, 
Why God permits ſuch things: his ways, tho' now | 
Involv'd in clouds and darkneſs, will appear 
All right, when from thine eyes the miſt is clear'd : 
Till then, to learn ſubmiſſion to his will, 
More wiſdom ſhews, than vainly thus t attempt 
Exploring what thou canſt not comprehend, 
And God, for wiſeſt ends, thinks fit to hide. 
Therefore when impious men bear ſway, and ſcourge v. a 
The world with iron rod, look up to Heav'n ; 
Let not thine indignation ſwell too high, 
Nor paſſion's haſty impulſe thee tranſport 
Beyond the bounds of Reaſon: ftrait repreſs 
The riſing motions of thine heart with calm 
Reflection ; for ſuch Anger blinds the ſoul, 
And reſteth only in the breaſt of Fools. 
Nor ſay, as Fools are wont, Why liv'd I not V. 16 
In happier days of old ? Why was I thrown 
On ſuch fad times as theſe? Groundleſs complaint 
By Pride ſuggeſted, and which Folly vents. 
The former ages like the preſent were, 
And Man the ſame ungrateful creature then 
As now, alike, in Eden's garden plac'd, 
As in the pathleſs Deſert, murm'ring ſtill 
At Heav'n, No age ſo bleſt, as not to feel 


The 


(61) 

The dire effects of vice; and none ſo curſt, 
Put might abound in bleſſings, would we learn 
To uſe them as we ought, Accuſe not then 
The times, but blame thy own deceitful heart. 

Yet thou reply'ſt, Wiſdom, when join'd to wealth, V. u. 
Is ſurely beſt, and much to be preterr'd, 
Well haſt thou ſaid; for Wiſdom not conſiſts 
In ſcorning Riches, but in uſing right, 
And both united on our Virtues throw 
A luſtre, gain protection, and command 
Reſpect. Yet ſtill thou'lt find, that Wiſdom ſole v. 1. 
Hath the pre-eminence : not all the Wealth 
On earth, can give thee patience to ſupport 
Affliction's heavy load; whilſt ſhe alone, 
Superior to th' attacks of Fortune, ſmiles 
Beneath her burden, and with cheering balm 
Revives the drooping ſoul, Would'ſt thou acquire y.:;. 
This Wiſdom, gift divine, reflect, how vain 
Our efforts to obſtruct the ſettled courſe 
Of things; and ſince, by God' s unerring hand, 
Directed for the beſt are all events, 


Nn Wiſdom i is RE with was of a very different opinion 
an inheritance, and by it there is from that wrong- headed Philoſo- 
Profit to them that are under the pher, who threw his money into 

Sun.” It appears from this, and the ſea, as a uſeleſs incumbrance. 
the following verſe, that Solomon 


How 


( 62 ) 
How impious to condemn what He approves. 
Learn then, whate'er thy lot, to reſt content. v. 14, 
If all around thee ſmiles, with grateful heart 
Enjoy the preſent bleſſing, nor forget 
How ſoon dark clouds may gather. When the {ky 
Begins to low'r, deſpair not, but ſtill hope 
For brighter days, aſſur d that Nature's Lord 
Hath ſo exactly ballanc'd the returns 
Of proſp'rous and adverſe, like thoſe of night 
To day, and hoary winter's chilling froſt 
To ſummer's genial heat, that none have cauſe 
To murmur at his ways. How gracious theſe 
Alternate ſcenes of good and ill! They teach 
The meaneſt never to deſpond, nor think 
Themſelves th* out- caſts of Heay'n; and thoſe remind 
Who fit on glory's pinnacle, how ſoon | 
Ev'n to the duſt their pride may be abas'd. 
To theſe grave precepts, well am I aware, Ver. 15, 
By long and fad experience taught to know 
The various foibles of the human heart, 
What ſcruples may be ſtarted. How, cry ſome, 
f If Goodneſs infinite preſide, ſhould thoſe, 
; | Entitled moſt to its protection, ſhare 
| The ſmalleſt part, expos d to ruin, ſhame, | 
| And death itſelf ; whilſt harden'd Profligates 
; Whoſe 
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( 63) 
Whoſe crimes to Heav'n for vengeance cry aloud, 
Protract their days without remorſe or fear, 
And to the grave deſcend in peace ? Exclaim 
Not thus. Have I not told thee, God will judge 
The Righteous and the Wicked? This alone 
Should filence all thy clamors. Not to dwell 
On this great point, it ought to be obſerv'd, 
That ev'n the Righteous, thro” intemp'rate zeal V. 16. 
And indiſcretion, oft bring on themſelves 
Dangers which honeſt pradence might avoid. 
Why wilt thou, from an over-weening ſenſe 
Of Virtue more than human, irtitate, 
By ſharp invectives, and il|-tim'd rebukes, 
The hand of Pow'r to cruſh thee, and then lay 
The blame on Providence? — As to the Wretch, V. . 
Who mocks at Virtue, thus the Preacher faith. 
Let not unpuniſh'd crimes tempt thee to run 
Enormous lengths, nor Folly blind ſo far, 
As to perſuade, that thou ſhalt ſcape the ſword 
Of human Juſtice, which the Public Good 
Oft draws, to rid the world of ſuch a peſt, 
E'er that of Heav'n ſhall ballance the account, 
Of which thou mak'ſt no reck'ning * — This advice v. 18. 


V. 16. 17. Be not righteous ſelf ?« Be not over much wicked, nei- 
over much, neither make thyſelf over ther be thou fooliſh. Why fhould'ſt 
wiſe. Why ſhould'ſt thou deſtroy thy- thou die before thy time? The ſuf- 
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664) 
Lay hold on ſtrictly, in thine heart retain, 
Nor let it e er depart. True Piety, 
Which in an awful ſenſe of God conſiſts, 
Sedate and prudent, ſteers the golden mean 
Twixt cold Indiff rence and Temerity, 
Deſirous always to reform the world, 


Vet cautious of offending. 


Such a Guide v. 10. 


Will ſafe conduct thee, through this vale of tears, 
And prove a ſtronger guard, when fears invade, 
And dangers threaten, than a mighty hoſt 

In city ſtation d, to repell th aſſaults 

Of fierce beſiegers. But beware, my Son, 

Of truſting to thyſelf, and learn, how frail 

Thy nature, from the much-lamented fall 

Of thoſe who once excell'd. Ahe Judge ſupreme v. 25. 


ferings of good men, and proſperity 
of the wicked, have afforded an 
handle to the atheiſtically inclined, 
in all ages, to queſtion a. divine 
Providence. To clear up this point, 
Solomon refers to the finai day of 
retribution, But as too many are 
apt to grow impatient at ſo diſ- 
tant a proſpect, he very ſeaſonably 
reminds them, in theſe two verſes, 
that even good men often bring 
misfortunes on themſelves, by their 
own imprudence and indiſcretion, 
which are unjuſtly charged on Pro- 
vidence. And as to great wicked 


men, every age and countfy can 
produce inſtances enough, of Juſ- 
tice laying hold of them, and cut- 
ting them off, in the midſt of their 
iniquities. In both theſe inſtances, 
God's over-ruling Providence is 
ſufficiently juſtified, excluſive of 
the great argument of future re- 
wards and puniſhments. In the 
next verſe he carries the point ſtill 
farther, with regard to good men, 
to wit, that God may juſtly afflict 
them here, ſince the very beſt on 
earth are not without ſin. 


May 


(65) 

May juſtly all the ſons of men chaſtiſe, 

Since ev'n the beſt are not without their ſtains: 
Far as the ſtars hide their diminiſh'd heads 
When his bright beams the radiant Sun diſplays, 
So our moſt ſhining virtues dare not ſtand 

The teſt of his all-piercing eye, This thought v. 21, 
Should make thee leſs ſevere to others' faults, 

So conſcious of thy own ; to diſregard 

Injurious words, nor, with ſuſpicion mov'd, 

To ſeek to know what known would give thee pain. 
Perhaps, by liſt' ning to each idle tongue, 

Thy own Domeſtics ſcoffing thou may'ft hear, 

Or bitterly reviling : Such the fate 

Frequent attending Liſt'ners! Such the fame 

Of greateſt men, which at the mercy lies 

Of the moſt abjet! Art thou fir'd with rage Gi 
At ſuch indecent freedoms ? Think how oft 

Thy tongue has done the ſame, to thoſe perhaps, 

Who leſs deſerv'd it. — All theſe wholeſome rules, v. 2 
Not only ſtudied with unwearied pains, 

But, on repeated trials, ever found 

The ſource of ſolid peace and laſting joy, 

Convinc'd me of their truth and excellence. 

Firm I reſoly'd to practiſe what I teach, 

And never to forſake the heav'nly Guide: | 
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( 66) 
But oh! how ſar, by headſtrong paſſions driv'n, 
I ftray'd from Virtue's paths, deaf to the calls 


Of Reaſon, let my follies paſt declare. 
No mortal e'er with keener eyes ſurvey” d 


That vain deluding phantom, which appears 


In Wiſdom's garb, and yet more eager none 
Embrac'd its cheating offers. Who can tell, v. 24 


When once he ſinks beneath himſelf, and ſins 
Againſt the light implanted in his ſoul, 

How deep he may be plung d? For what he ſeeks 
Is far beyond his reach, and too profound 


Th' abyſs to fathom.— Tir'd with fruitleſs ſearch, 


Vet anxious ſtill to find the precious gem 


Whoſe worth intrinſic all our toil repays, 

Once more I turn d, each flatt' ring object view'd, 
And my own heart, with ſcrutiny ſevere, 

By far the harder taſk, ſurvey'd, intent 


* V. 23. All this have I proved 


by wiſdom: I ſaid, I will be wiſe, © 


but it was far from me. V. 24. 
That which is far off, and exceeding 
deep, who can find it out ? We are 
perſuaded, that the reader will not 
look on the paraphraſe here given, 
and particularly on the © cenſure 
which the Preacher paſſes on his 
own conduct, but as what naturally 
ariſes from the ſubject, and is fully 
ſupported by the four following 


verſes, wherein he ſhews, in the 
moſt pathetic terms, how wretch- 
edly he had been deceived in that 
very thing, from whence he pro- 
poſed to himſelf the greateſt happi- 
neſs, Well might he ſay, that 
Wiſdom, on this occaſion, was far 
from him; for certainly there is not 
an inſtance on record, of fo wiſe a 
man having been betrayed into ſuch 


glaring follies, by the violence of 
his paſſions. 


To 


V. 25. 


( 67) 
To trace that Wiſdom which from Heav'n deſcends, 
Fountain of living waters, and t' explore 
The ſource of human Folly, whoſe foul ſtreams 
Intoxicate and kill. What the refult 
Of this enquiry ? The remembrance ſtrikes 
My ſoul with horror: not the pangs of death 
So bitter. Woman, falſe deluding Sex, 
I found the deadly ſource of all my woes; 
Woman, whoſe heart is fraud itſelf, well-ſkill'd 
T' inſnare with crafty wiles th* uncautious Youth, 
And even hoary Wiſdom to beguile, 
Both captives held in her inglorious chains; 
Her ſmiles inchanting, ſoft her blandiſhments, 


But cruel as the Grave. 


Curſt be thoſe arts, 


Which taught me to forget Heav'n's King ſupreme, 
And foreign Gods, vain idols, to adore. 

How are the Mighty fall'n! juſt vengeance due 

To perfidy and luſt! none from ſuch ſnares 


Shall ſcape, but he whoſe conduct Heav'n approves; 
Whilſt th' impious man, to paſſions vile a ſlave, 
Left to himſelf, a wretched victim falls. 


VV. 26. And I found Woman 
more bitter than death, whoſe heart 
is ſnares and nets, and ber hands 
fetters. Whoſo pleaſetb God ſhall 
eſcape from her, but the Sinner all 
be taken by her.” We need make 


K 2 


no apology for the words here put 
in Solomon's mouth; ſince every 
one, acquainted with his hiſtory, 
knows, that his apoſtacy was ow- 
ing to the allurements of his Wives 
and Concubines, 

At 


(68) 


At length this dear-bought Knowlege have Igain'd, Ver. r. 


And warn thee of the danger. Long I fought 
With fruitleſs toil, ſtill ſeek in vain, to count 
The ſum of thoſe allurements which betray 
Man's heart ; but ſurely, midſt the countleſs train, 
None ſtcal fo ſoft, none charm, like Female Arts, 
None ſo pernicious, nor ſo ſoon deſtroy, 
One man, among a thouſand, may perchance 
Be found: but Woman, faithful, undiſguis'd, 
Of foul ſincere, mine eyes have never ſeen. * 

In this fore plague, what balm can Reaſon bring 
To heal the rankling wound, or ſwage its ſmart ? 
What haven offers, where the troubled ſoul, 
Thus with contending paſſions toſt, may find 
Repoſe ? Shall we the world's Creator charge 
With our diſorders? Far be ſuch ſurmize, 


* V. 27, 28. Behold! this 
have I found, ſaith the Preacher, 
often have 1 ſought, (or reckoned,) 
one by one, to find out the account, 
which my foul is ſtill in ſearch of, 
and I find not. One man among a 
thouſand have I found; but a Woman 
among all theſe have I not found.” 
'The ſenſe of theſe two verſes is 
plain; but we think, both the 
pointing and conſtruction, in the 
verſion of Junius and Tremellius, 
are much clearer than in our 
Engliſh Tranſlation. It ought to 


be remarked here, that the ſevere 


cenſure Solomon paſſes on Women, 
only relates to thoſe by whom he 
had been perverted, and is not to be 
looked upon as a ſatyr on the whole 
ſex, as ſome other paſſages in this 
very book ſufficiently evince. 
Moreover, we find that in the book 
of Proverbs, he frequently points 
out the difference between a virtu- 
ous and a wicked woman, and 
gives a juſt encomium of the for- 
mer. What a noble deſcription is 
there, in the laſt chapter, of a 
faithful, diſcreet, and induſtrious 
Wite! 

Far 


( 69 ) 
Far from the Preacher's thought, of this alone 
Aſſur'd, chat, as Nature's unerring Lord 
Made all things good, ſubſervient to their ends, 
So Man, his nobleſt workmanſhip, he form'd 
With underſtanding clear to judge aright, 
Aﬀections pure, and rectitude of will; 
No other rules of life preſcrib'd, but ſuch 
As tend to Happineſs, nor aught forbid 
But that which tends to ruin. Whence proceeds 
The rod of human woes? From paſſions fierce, 
By Reaſon unreſtrain'd, and Liberty 
Abus'd. Hence Man perverſe ſought ſpecious pleas 
To ſwerve from Duty's road, to give the reins 
To ev'ry craving appetite, and quench 
The ſpark divine that glow'd within his breaft, 
Midſt our reſearches, ſpeculations vain, 
Our ſelf-deceptions, arrogant conceits, 
And blind purſuits, this one important Truth 
At length darts forth, through Error's miſty cloud, 
Like that refulgent Star, whoſe friendly beams 
Point out a certain courſe in ſtormy night, 


To wand'ring Pilots, through the pathleſs Deep; 
That all the good within us, we derive 


From God, and all that's evil, from ourſelves. 


Whom 
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( 70) 


Whom to the OnL.y WISE ſhall we compare, 


So wondrous in his ways? What mortal eye 
Can pierce the dark myſterious labyrinth? 
How bleſt the Man, with wiſdom from above 


Endow'd, and taught to practiſe what he knows! 


Such wiſdom, through perplex'd affairs of life, 
Shall with diftinguiſh'd luſtre guide his ſteps, 
Make him rever'd, and yet abate his pride. 


* C. viii. v. 1. ho is as the 
«iſe man? And who knoweth the 
interpretation (or ſolution) of 4 
thing ? A man's wiſdom maketh his 
face to ſhine, and the fierceneſs of 
his countenance ſhall be changed. 
Theſe words, which are variouſly 


\ tranſlated, and have a great variety 


of expoſitions, begin the eighth 
chapter, not only in our ownverſion, 
but in moſt of the modern, as we 
have noted in the margin; being 
made an introduction to what 
immediately follows, concerning 
Kings and Government, and the 
whole applied to the wiſe man. 
But, with regard to the firſt clauſe, 
notwithſtanding our Tranſlation has 


inſerted the word man, (which, 
however, is in Italics, to denote, 
that it is not in the original,) yet 
it ſcems to be much more applica- 
ble to God, who is emphatically 
ſtyled in Scripture, the only Wife, 
and here more particularly ſo de- 
nominated, .as knowing how to 
bring good out of ſo much evil, 
which human Wiſdom is incapable 
of doing. We have therefore not 
only followed the Vulgate, which 
concludes the diſcourſe with thoſe 
words, but alfo the tranſlation of 
Junius and Tremellius, who inſert 
this whole verſe at the end of the 
ſeventh chapter, 


BOOK 
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BOOK III. 
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8 I have taught thee what thou ow'ſt to Heav'n, C. vin. v.. 
And how thy pray'rs may God's acceptance find, 
So let me warn thee to diſcharge the debt 
To his Vicegerent due : for ſurely none 
Can rev'rence God, who honour not their King, 
If then to piety thou haſt regard, 
To thy own ſafety, or the public weal, 
Be ever mindful of thy ſolemn oath, 
And his commands, whom Heav'n has o'er thee plac'd, 
Witli duteous care attend. Let nought induce V. 4. 
Raſhly to quit his ſervice, nor perſiſt, 
When thou his juſt diſpleaſure haſt incurr'd, 
Obdurate in thy crime : for royal hands 
Are arm'd with pow'r reſiſtleſs, far can ſtretch, 
Nor hold the ſword in vain. Who then ſhall dare 
To riſe againſt his Sov'reign, or preſume | 
| To 
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1 
To call him to account?“ By theſe ſage rules 
He that his conduct ſteers, will ſure eſcape 
Such ſtorms as raſhneſs overwhelm. The Wiſe 
With patience ſuffer what they can't amend, 
Judge candidly, and wait the ſeaſon fit 
Such errors to rebuke, which oft diſgrace 
Beſt-order'd States: but Fools diſturb the world 
With their intemp'rate zeal, raiſe civil broils, 
Diſcord foment, endleſs confuſion breed, 
And thus themſelves and others wretched make. 
Blind to the preſent, what can Fools diſcern 
Of future? All events to them are wrapt 


* V. 2. © T counſel thee to keep 
the King's commandment, and this, 
in regard of the oath of God. V. 3. 
Be not haſty to go out of his fight ; 
fand not in an evil thing : for he 
doth whatſoever pleaſeth him. V. 4. 
Where the word of a King is, there 
is power, and who may ſay unto 
him, What doſt thou? Though it 
may be gathered from theſe ex- 
preſſions, that Solomon had very 
high notions of Kingly Govern- 
ment, as all the Eaſtern Princes 
had, yet nothing can from hence 
be inferred, in favour of arbitrary 
power and Tyranny. For it ought 


to be obſerved, that the obedience 


he claimed, was no more than what 
the Jewiſh Policy allowed, and al- 
ways built on the ſuppoſition, as the 


words themſelves evidently imply, 
that he commanded nothing re- 
pugnant to the fundamental laws 
of the Country, or inconſiſtent 
with the laws of God; in which 
caſe, he had an undoubted right 
to the obedience of his ſubjects, 
who very probably, about this 
time, were forming conſpiracies a- 
gainſt him, and greatly diſturbed 
the public tranquillity. There 
might indeed have been ſome griev- 
ances under his adminiſtration, as 
there ever will be under the beſt of 
Governments. But this is not ſo 
great an evil as Faction, Anarchy, 
and Rebellion, and therefore to 
be born with, *till a ſeaſonable op- 
portunity of redreſs offers. 


In 


(73) 
In thickeſt gloom : And who, tho' wiſe, can tell, 
What ſhall hereafter be? — But let no Prince is. 
Howe'er ſo mighty, uncontroul'd his ſway, 
That pow'r abuſe which Heav'n has lent, to right 
Th' oppreſs d who to protection have juſt claim, 
Not guards nor ſpies can reach the lab'ring mind 
Of ſuch as groan beneath his iron yoke, 
Nor curb their ſecret murmurs, which at length 
Burſt out to rage, and overturn a throne. 
Tho' long he reign, yet when the fatal hour 
Is come, and vengeance, due to tyrants, near, 
What will avail his armies ? He alone 
Muſt, like the meaneſt of his vaſſals, ſtand 
The dreadful conflict; nor will force or fraud 
One moment from the King of Terrors ſhield 
The proud Oppreſſor.— Oft have I ſurvey'd v. 9. 
The various ſcenes of life, all things obſerv'd 
With ſharp attentiveeye, and none have found 
More vain than luſt of arbitrary ſway. 
Behold Ambition's never- ceaſing toil ! 
When to the ſummit of its wiſh arriv'd, 
What has it gain'd ? Heart-gnawing care, diſtruſt, 
The people's hate, and dread of ſudden fall : 
Tott'ring at length, headlong it ruſhes down 


With its own weight, beneath the pond'rous load V. 10. 
| T Cruſh'd 


on) '_- 
Cruſh'd and reduc'd to nothing. Nor mine eyes 
Have thoſe unrighteous Miniſters eſcap'd, 
Who, on the Judgment-ſeat exalted high, 
Were honour'd once as Gods, What fun'ral pomp 
Attends their obſequies! How ſoon forgot! 
Their glory with them to the grave deſcends 
There everlaſting darkneſs blots their names, 
As they had never been: ſo vain a thing 
Is human grandeur !* Impious men are apt en . 
To ſcoff at ſuch ſevere rebukes: but whence 
The root of their preſumption? *Tis becauſe 
Th' Almighty does not inſtant hurl the bolt - 
At their devoted heads: his vengeance, flow, 
But ſure as fate, like a dark low'ring cloud, 
| Hangs o'er em, big with ruin; fax'd their doom, 
And the irrevocable ſentence palſs'd, 
Tho' for a while deferr d. From hence th' abuſe 
Of Heay'n's forbearance: hence, without reſtraint, 


Fearleſs they ſtill fin on, ſwell the black roll, 
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* V.1o. The three preceding verſes, it expoſes to. Having thus given 
eſpecially the laſt, are not with his ſentiments of tyrannical Princes 
out their obſcurity, as appears from and corrupt Miniſters, he endea- 
the different verſions and variety of vours to comfort thoſe who are op- 
interpretations. Solomon, no doubt, preſſed by them, and from thence 
would intimate, that Power is not takes occaſion to anſwer the ob- 
ſo deſireable a thing, as moſt men jections againſt divine Providence, 

are apt to imagine, conſidering how for permitting ſuch grievances in 
much it is abuſed, and the danger the world. 
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(75) 
And more outrageous grow. But let ſuch men 
Run e'er ſo long career, how oft ſoe er 
Repeat their crimes, of this am I affur'd, 
That when the day of final reck'ning comes, 
(And come it ſurely will) the righteous man, 
Tho fore afflicted here, beyond compare 
Shall happier be. At Heaven's tremendous bar, 
Nought will the mighty Sinner then await 
But mighty torments equal to his guilt. 
What. are his days on earth, which ſeem ſo long, 
But a mere fleeting ſhadow, in his fight, 
To whom a thouſand years no more appear 
'Than as a moment? Vain thy triumph then 
At length of days! For as the ev'ning ſhade, 
The more extended, ſhews approaching night; 
so life, the more prolong d to impious men, 
Denotes the Sun of Mercy going down, 
And certain vengeance near: Ev'n in this world 
Juſtice how oft purſues! their days cut ſhort, 
Or by the hands of others, or their own. 


V. ih 


V. 13, 


V. 12. The a Sinner ds evil 


which are as a ſhadeth, becauſe be 
an hundred times, and his days be 


feareth not before God.” Little 


prolonged, yet ſurely I know, that 
it ſhall be well with them that fear 
God, with them, I ſay, who trem- 
ble at his preſence. V. 13. But it 
ſhall not be well with the wicked, 
neither ſhall he prolong his days, 


Critics, who have neither taſte for 
the noble ſimplicity of the Hebrew 
Poetry, nor judgment to diſcern its 
beauties, will find, perhaps, a con- 
tradition in theſe two verſes, as, 
in the former, the Sinner is ſup- 

L 2 poſed 


—_ (76) 26 
But ſuch examples faintly ſtrike, nor thoſe, , V. 14. 
Who mock at Heav'n, deter, when they behold 
Virtue ſo ill rewarded, left a prey M | | 
To fraud and rapine. Still I hear thee cry, 
If there's a Pow'r ſupreme that rules the world, 
Why ſo unequal in his ways? What more . 
Repugnant to th' eternal laws of Right, 80 
Than thus t' inflict the ſorrows due to Vice 
On Virtue, thus with partial Hand beſtow 
Its choiceſt gifts on thoſe that leaſt deſerve ? 
Well may the Pious droop their heads and mourn, 
When thus their Perſecutors, ſwoln with pride, 
In ſplendor, eaſe, and affluence paſs their days, 
Nor heed the curſes on their heads denounc d. 
To thoughtleſs men, who judge from outward ſhew, ver. :;. 
Too oft Religion ſeems an empty name. 


This world, I've told thee, is at beſt a ſcene 
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4 Of trouble, vain and tranſient all its 1999; 
W Vet, ſince we muſt paſs through it, let us make 
4 The road as ſmooth and eaſy as we can. 
| 4 ; poſed to prolong his days, and in ſhadow be long or ſhort, it is ſtill 
* the latter, it is affirmed, that he no more than a ſhadoy, that is, no 
. ; | ſhall not prolong them; but when reality or ſubſtance, a mere no- 
1 we reflect, that Solomon com- thing. As to the turn I have 
1 pares his days to a ſhadow, we given to the laſt verſe, it will not, 
1 ſhall inſtantly perceive the pro- I flatter myſelf, be deemed wholly 
= - priety of the expreſſions ; for let a impertinent. 
_—< :- Whate'er 
| 
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Whatc'er«hy lot, commit th' event to Heav'n; 
Its offer'd bleſſing thankfully accept, 
Cheerful enjoy : the preſent hour embrace, 
And make che moſt of life. What other fruit 
Will all thy labours yield? Or what beſide, 
Can here be call d our own ? Reſt ſatisfy d V. 16. 
In this; nor ſeèk, with unavailing toil, 
To know why things are order d thus. What pains 
Inceſſant have employ'd my thoughts, to ſound = 
The vaſt abyſs |, (Such ſpeculations deep 
Fatigue our fouls hy. day, nor ſuffer ſleep 
' Tocloſe our eyes by night.) Yet what at laſt, V. 17. 
Ofcertain knowledge have I gain'd ? That God 
Directs the Univerſe all his works 
Aloud proclaim : hy | Wy what ſecret ſprings 
The various parts Wmoy'd, and ſo diſpos'd 
That beauteous order from the whole reſult, 
And perfect harmony, to mortal man 
Is hid in gloomieſt night. How weak th' attempts 
Of human Reaſon, whoſe profoundeſt ſearch 
Sueh ignorance betrays! For, after all C. IX. v. i. 
My endleſs wand'rings, ſtill the more perplex d, 
And loſt in he ihextricable maze, 
No other leſſon have I learn'd but this, 
And of its truth convinc'd, to others teach, 


As 


-4-y$-). 


As the ſole point on which our ſouls may reſt. 
Doubt not, whate'er the Righteous here befall, 
That their concerns are God's peculiar care; 
Tho' from his preſent diſpenſations none 
Can judge, who are the objects of his love 


Or hatred, ſo myſterious are his ways: 
For tho to individuals he may ſhew 


Tokens of wrath or favour, as beſeems 
His wiſdom, yet ſuch inſtances are rare. : 
No diff rence in the gen'ral courſe of things, v. 
And common accidents of life we find | 
Between the Righteous and the Wicked: All 
Alike his bleſſings and his curſes ſhare. | 
Does not the Sun to both ariſe, and cheer 
With equal light and heat; from both withdraw 
Its kindly influence, wrapt in low'ring clouds? 
Say, what diſtinction makes the deadly ſhaft, 
When war begins to rage, and thouſands fall ? 
Do not they breathe the ſame infectious air, 
Both offer d to wide-waſting Peſtilence 
Promiſcuous Victims? Both alike deplore 
The loſs of children, friends ; alike expos'd 
To ſtorms, by the ſame ſhipwreck driv'n on rocks 
And quickſands, or by ſweeping floods depriv'd 
Of all their ſubſtance. Does the virtuous man, 
Of 
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Of morals uncorrupted, more partake 
Of Fortune's gifts than the lewd Profligate ? 
Or he, who conſtant adoration pays 
To Heav'n, with humble geſture, heart ſincere, 
Than the vile hypocrite? Nay, ev'n the wretch, 
Whoſe tongue breaks out in blaſphemies, and dares 
| Invoke th' Omniſcient to atteſt a lye, 
No leſs enjoys the ſweets of life, and thrives, 
Than he that trembles at the ſacred Name. 


Long has the world been grievouſly diſturb'd v. 3. 


At this diſorder'd ſtate of things below, 

| Where all thus blended in confuſion ſeem, 

As if th' Almighty look'd with equal eye 

On Vice and Virtue, diſregarding both. 

Reaſon is ſhock'd, ev'n Piety itſelf 

Too oft alarm'd. Hence unreflecting men, 
Licentious grown, to paſſion give the reins, 
And ruſh with frantic impulſe to th' exceſs 

Of vice and folly, till the blind career 

Is ſudden ſtopp'd by Death, when all their rage 


And madneſs end. — If things are thus diſpos'd, V 


Alas! thou cry'ſt, why ſhould we labour then ? | 

Why thus ſubmit to lawleſs pow'r, and bear 

Life's heavy load, when no reward attends 

Our toils and ſuff rings? In this doubtful ſtrife, 
What 


(8% 
What ſhould a wiſe man chooſe, or how direct 
His ſteps? Is it not better to throw off 
The fretting burden, to fit down and dye? 
No. Thou'rt deceiv'd: for tho', as fiery ſparks 
By nature upwards fly, ſo man was born 
| To pain and ſorrow : yet ſtill human life 
Is not without its comforts. Still there's Hope, 
Reviving cordial to the languid ſoul, 
Midſt this dark ſcene of toils, and plagues, and cares, 
Whilſt life remains.“ The Sun, tho' clouded now, 
May ſhine again, and fill thine heart with joy. 
Time may correct thoſe errors which have caus'd 
Thy woes, and peace reſtore. In this reſpect 
The meaneſt wretch that breathes on earth, may boaſt 
An happier lot than his who wore a crown, 


* V. 4. For to him that is 


* joined to all the living, there is Hope. 


Theſe words have exceedingly per- 
plexed Commentators, and with a 
good deal of reaſon, as they are 
commonly tranſlated. Various in- 
terpretations are given of them ; 
but that of Melanhon ſeems to 
come neareſt the original meaning, 
and to agree beſt with the ſubject. 
He turns the words thus: Jhat 
therefore is to be choſen ? In him that 
is living, there is Hope. In anſwer 
to thoſe who aſked, What muſt 
we then do? Muſt we continue to 
labour, when we meet with no re- 
ward? Yes, by all means, ſays 


i ; 
Solomon ; for whilſt there is life, 
there is hope. Some have fancied 
that he contradicts here what he 
had ſaid ch. iv. where he makes 
Death preferable to Life; but it 


ought to be obſerved, that he there 


ſpeaks only of the miſeries and ca- 
lamities of life, and here of its 
advantages and comforts. . The 
Preacher, in ſhort, ſeems to mean 
the ſame thing here, as the Hea- 
then Poets have intimated, -in the 
Fable of Pandora's Box, wherein 
Hope alone remained, after every 
thing elſe that was good in it, had 
taken its flight, 


And 


1 
And is no more. Ev'n in a living Dog 
Some uſe we find: but what's a Lion dead? 
The living know, indeed, that they ſhall dye, 4 
And therefore for their exit may prepare : 
Till then, as Reaſon dictates, let them learn 
To uſe with ſober freedom what this world 
Aﬀords : What farther part remains to act? 
What fruit of earthly toils, when from Life's ſtage 
Withdrawn? Are they not ſtrangers then to all 
That paſſeth here, their very names forgot : 
By the ſurvivors? Nor imports it whom V. 6. 
They lov'd or hated, fince none court their ſmiles, 
Or dread their frowns; this buſy world to them, 
They to its joys and griefs, for ever loſt. 

Go then, whilſt Heav'n permits, and taſte the ſweets v. 
Of life : Vex not thy ſoul with anxious cares 
And terrors'vain; nor from the world expect 
More than it can afford, or God defign'd ; 

And if thy works are ſuch as he approves, 
With cheerful heart enjoy what he beſtows. 

Put on the feſtal robe, with fragrant balm v. s. 
Thy locks bedew, and crown thine head with flow'rs : 
Let ſocial mirth, with prudence temper'd, ſmooth 
The wrinkled brow, and, as becomes thy ſtate, 

Such honeſt pleaſures as relax the mind, 
M Regale 
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Regale thyſelf and ſriends, alike remote 
From ſordid av rice, and profuſion vain, * 

But chiefly let the chaſte endearing Wife, 
Beſt, ſweeteſt gift of Heav'n, delight thy ſoul, 
Nor ever from her part: to her alone 
Let thy affections be confin'd, nor ſeek 
Th' adult'rous paths of lewdneſs, which will lead 
To the dark chambers of the grave. + What fruit 
Beſide, here can'ſt thou reap, but to rejoice 
In that which Providence divine has giv'n 
In pity to our frailties ? This ſhort ſpace 
Is the ſole time for action; therefore make 
The moſt of ſuch occaſions as preſent, 


V. 7, 8. © Go thy way, eat thy 
bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart, for God now 
accepteth thy work. Let thy gar- 
ments be always white, and let thy 
bead lack no ointment.” No reader 
of taſte can avoid being ſtruck with 
the ſudden air of cheerfulneſs, 
that Solomon diſcovers on this 
occaſion ; which method, as we 
before obſerved, he purſues through 
the whole Poem. From hence we 
may infer, that well-regulated 
Mirth is not inconſiſtent with Piety, 
and that a very good man may 
not only enjoy all the innocent 
gayeties of life, but, on ſome oc- 
caſions, indulge himfelf in more 
than ordinary treedoms. 


+ V. 9. © Liveyjoyfully with the 
Wife whom thou loveſt, all the days 
of the life of thy vanity, which God 
hath given thee under the Sun.” 
Theſe words, I think, are a ſuffi- 
cient proof, that the bitter farcaſm 
Solomon had before caſt on Wo- 
men, was not intended as a ſatyr on 
the whole ſex. It appears from 
hence, that he thought. a good 
Wife was to be found; and that a 
man might live joyfully with her. 
It may likewiſe be inferred, with 


Ver. g. 


V. 10, 


great probability, that he here 


glancesat his own folly, in dividing 
his affection among ſuch a prodi- 
gious number of women, not one 
of whom, as he complains, had 
any of thoſe qualities which render 
the ſex truly amiable. 

And 
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And ſnatch the fleeting moments, e' er they fly 
Beyond thy reach. Whate'er thou haſt to do, 
Whate'er to learn (and much thou haſt of both, 
Tho' ſhort the ſpace for ſuch important work,) 
Strait do, and learn it now: with all thy might, 
Intenſe exert each faculty, whilſt Day 
Appears: nor loiter till the Night comes on : 
"Tis then too late: the work of Life is o'er : 
For in the grave, to which at ev'ry ſtep 
Thou nearer draw'ſt, that opportunity | 
Offer'd by Heav'n, which here thou might'ſt have ſeiz'd, 
Is fled ; tis irrecoverably loſt, 


But hope not here for laſting Bliſs, nor let V. 11, 


Self- confidence delude : for tho tis fit 

That Man ſhould uſe the beſt adapted means, 

And ev'ry nerve of induſtry apply, 

T” obtain his end; yet the ſucceſs depends 

On God, nor always anſwers to the plan 

By Reaſon form'd. How oft the prize we ſee 

By ſwifteſt Racer loſt ? What mighty Hoſts, 

Whoſe marſhal'd ranks: ſure victory denounc'd, 

Routed by {lender force ? Behold the Learn'd 

And Wiſe: their minds, on ſcience deeply fix'd, 

Life's vain amuſements ſhun, ftudious t' improve 

The head, and mend the heart, What their reward ? 
M 2 To 
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To want, perhaps, e en bread. Should not the Man, 
Well-ſkill'd in council, by experience taught, 


And deep reflection, to direct aright 
Affairs of public weal, adorn a Court, 


And ſhine among the Great? How ſmall a ſhare 


Of wealth and honour to his portion falls, 
do ill beſtow'd on Fools! Nor uſeful Arts 
That favour and protection always meet, 


V. 12. 


Which merit claims. Hence may we learn, how weak 


Our own endeavours, frail our preſent ſtate ; 
What accidents may ſtart, our beſt-laid ſchemes 
To fruſtrate, far beyond the utmoſt ſtrength 
Of human Prudence to foreſee, much leſs 
Prevent th' effects. Yet ſtill we cheat ourſelves 
With hopes ill- grounded, nor reflect how ſoon 
The charming proſpect fond deſire has form'd, 
In ſadneſs ends. For as the finny Brood, 
Whilſt in purſuit of prey, or wanton ſport, 
Ruſh on th' inſidious hook, nor heed the net 
For their deſtruction ſpread; or, as on trees 
The feather'd Race fit warbling, nor perceive 
The fatal ſnare, till caught: ſo heedleſs Man 
Thinks not of his precarious ſtate, deceiv'd 


With flatt'ring hopes; nor from his golden dream 


Awakes, till rouz d by the impending ſtorm 


That 
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That ſudden overwhelms him. *— But eyents 


Tho? not in Man's diſpoſal, 


yet ſuch means 


As Prudence dictates, ſtill we ought to ule, 
When dangers threat, to extricate ourſelves ; 
Remembring always, that, as deepeſt ſchemes 
Of Politicians oft abortive prove, 

So Heav'n, by meaneſt inſtruments, can bring 
Wondrous events to paſs. This have ſeen ; 
And howſoc'er of light account to ſome 

Such wiſdom may appear ; 'tis in mine eyes 
Above the price of rubies. — Let me give 


One ſtriking inſtance. 


Was there not a Town 


Of narrow circuit, feeble in itſelf, 

And feebler ſtill, from the few tim'rous hands 
To guard its walls? A potent Monarch came 

With num'rous forces, cloſe beſieg d it round, 
And batt'ries rais'd. Th' affrighted Citizens 

Gave all for loſt, unable to reſiſt, 

Hopeleſs of ſuccour; nor expedient found 


To ward th' impending blow. 


* V. 12. For man alſo kyoweth 
not his time. As the Fiſhes that are 
taken in an evil net, and as the Birds 
that are caught in the ſnare, ſo are 
the Sens of men ſnared in an evil hour, 
which falleth ſuddenly upon them.” 
Nothing can exceed the force and 


In this diſtreſs, 


beauty of theſe two compariſons, 
which ſo naturally deſcribe the ſi- 
tuation of thoſe, who are unex- 
pectedly cut off, in the height of 
their favourite projects and fondeſt 
pleaſures and amuſements. 


When 
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When Courage droop'd its head, and Council fail'd, 
Up roſe a man, of humble ſtation, poor, 
vet bleſt with prudence, and with honeſt zeal 
Inſpir'd, by whoſe advice the Town was ſav d. 
But on the Patriot what reward conferr'd 
For ſuch important ſervice? He was left 
In poverty obſcure ; his gen'rous cares, 
O foul ingratitude! ev'n in the place 

He had preſerv'd from ruin, quite forgot. 

Yet let not ſuch example thee deter, 

When Duty and thy Country's danger call, 
Nor ſlack in pointing out what may promote 
The public weal: for tis a maxim fare, 

That prudent councils over brutal force, 
Calm Reaſon o'er tumultuousnoiſe prevail, 

How then befalls it, that the Poor, tho' wile, 
Are diſregarded, to their wholeſoine words 
None pay attention ? — Wiſdom loſeth nought 
Of its intrinſic worth, how light ſoc'er 
Efteen'd; and tho by inſolence of wealth 
Too oft 4 d; yet when Diſtreſs, which clears 
The dimmeſt eyes and ſoftens hardeſt hearts, 
Hath ſeiz'd a People wanton grown with eaſe, 
The wiſe and virtuous Patriot, tho' array'd 


V. 16. 


V. iy. 


In homelieſt garb, is heard: his words well-weigh' 4, 
But 
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But few,  pronounc'd with modeſt diffidence 
And gentle tone, far more attention gain 
Than all th* unmeaning, loud, verboſe harangues, 
And frothy eloquence of Fools in pow'r.* 
This wiſdom ſafety brings, when ſhields and ſpears, v. 18. 
With all th' alarming inſtruments of war, 


Yield no defence. 


Such bleſſings may produce 


One wiſe and virtuous man! But what dire plagues 
One powerful Sinner on a State draws down, 


Let thoſe, who of his raſhneſs feel th' effects, 


V. 16, 1½ mne 
Wiſdom is better than ſtrengtb. 
Nevertheleſs, the poor man's wiſdom 
is deſpiſed, and his words are not 
heard. The words of the Wiſe are 
heard in quiet, more than the cry of 
him that ruleth among Fools.” So- 
lomon, as I apprehend, does not 
ſpeak here of the ſame poor man 
Juſt before mentioned, but only 
takes occaſion from that remarka- 
ble inſtance, which, in all proba- 
bility, was a caſe in fact, to give 
us, by an eaſy tranſition, the cha- 
racter of true Wiſdom, whoſe 
power and effects he compares with 
thoſe of mere ſtrength and vain 
confidence. The reaſon which in- 
duces me to apply this paſſage to 
any poor wiſe man in general, is, 
that in the former inſtance, the 
poor man's words muſt have been 
heard and attended to, ſince other- 
wiſe how could the City have been 
ſaved by his advice? Whereas it 1s 


ſaid, in the ſixteenth verſe, that his 
words are not heard. In order to 
remove the obſcurity and ſeeming 
contradiction, it ought to be noted, 
that, after Solomon had given a 
Juſt encomium of Wiſdom, in the 
former part of the verſe, the next 
words are to be conſidered as an ob- 
jection to the inſtance juſt pro- 
duced. Certain it is, that St. Je- 
rome thus underſtood theſe words, 
and has therefore rendered them 
interrogatively, Quomodo ergo Sa- 
pientia pauperis contempta eſt, & 
ejus verba non audita ſunt? To 
which objection Solomon anſwers : 
Thoꝰ this be too often the caſe, yet 
experience evinces, that the modeſt 
ſpeech of a poor wiſe man, is not 
only always more worthy to be 
heard, but is frequently attended 
to, and proves far more efficacious, 
than the moſt clamorous and im- 
perious language of rich and power- 
ful Fools. 


Declare; 


— 
” 
( 
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Declare ; the more exalted, ſtill the more 
Pernicious. Children yet unborn may rue 
That weak or wicked Prince, who, in a day, 


Ruins the work of ages. * He that ſhines 


With gifts ſuperior to the vulgar rank, 

Should on his conduct ſet the ſtricteſt guard: 
For what is harder gain'd, or eaſter loſt, 

Than reputation ? Envious eyes obſerve, 


* V. 18. © Wiſdom is better 
than weapons of war; but one Sinner 
d:ftroyeth much good.” As no Prince 
was ever endowed with finer quali- 
tics than Solomon, ſo none ever 

tell into greater follies and ex- 
ceſſes, It may therefore be pre- 
ſumed, that, as he had before 
ſtigmatized himſelf, under the cha- 
racter of an old and fooliſh King, ſo 
here he particularly reflects on his 
own miſconduct, under the oppro- 


brious name of a Sinner; which 


appellation he had given too juſt an 
handle for, both on account of the 
unbridled indulgenceofhis paſſions, 
and his idolatrous practices ; and 
not improbably he alludes to the 
fatal conſequences thence reſulting 
to his people. For though, for 
ſome conſiderable time after his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, he conducted 
himſelf with ſuch exquiſite pru- 
dence, that the people were happy 
under his adminiſtration, and the 
government ſeemed ſo firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, that nothing could ſhake 
it; yet we find how ſadly they 


were diſappointed, towards the lat- 
ter part of his reign, and what un- 
ſpeakable calamities fell on the 
kingdom, ſoon after his deceaſe. 
No doubt, the happineſs or miſery 
of a Nation depends in great mea- 
ſure on their Prince's conduct: fo 
true is the Poet's trite remark, 
Quicquid delirant Reges, plectuntur 
Achivi. We ſhall juſt note here, 
that, in ſome verſions, the three 
following verſes, which commonly 
begin the tenth chapter, are, in 
others, made the concluſion of the 
ninth. This latter arrangement 
ſeems moſt judicious, as the words 
appear to have a connection with 
the preceding ſubject, and may not 
improperly be applied, eſpecial] 

the firſt verſe, to Solomon himſelf, 
who, having taken occaſion from 
the ſubject, to draw another gene- 
ral compariſon between Wiſdom 


and Folly, gives ſome. uſeful in- 


ſtructions, as to our deportment, 
when we have loſt our Prince's 
favour, 


With 
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With piercing ray watch ev'ry ſtep, and ſeek 
Occaſions, which the ſlighteſt fault affords, 
To tarniſh all his glory. ' For as Flies 
Envenom'd make the precious unguent loſe 
Its fragrance, and t exhale a fetid ſmell ; 
So the leaſt indiſcretion, in the Man 
Conſpicuous for his dignity, and fam'd 
For wiſdom, renders vile. *Tis hard, indeed, "Po 
Ev'n for the Wiſe fo ſtrict to guard their ſteps 
As never to offend ; yet ſtill, in this 
Are they diſtinguiſh'd from the herd of Fools: 
They ſeldom err, nor fails in arduous taſks 
Their judgment, which the road direct purſues, 
And fitteſt means t' obtain the end propos d 
Applies. But Fools always miſtake their aim, v. 3. 
No leſs bewilder'd in the {ſmalleſt things | 
Than greateſt : Ey'ry word and act betray | 
Their folly, yet ſo proud, as with diſdain 
To look on others. Wiſdom rarely mectss v. 
An harder trial than a Prince $ irowns - 
To bear with temper : Let me giye, once more, . 
Some uſeful leſſons, when thou haſt i incurr'd 
His indignation, and perhaps he treats 
Too harſh. Let no reſentment prompt to quit 
His ſervice, nor, with paſſion hurried on, 4 
| N The 
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The duty of a ſubject to forget; 
Much leſs, from perſonal diſguſt, t engage 


In Faction's dark retreat: for tho incens'd, 


His wrath is not implacable; nor aught 
So ſoon appeaſeth, favour loſt reſtores, 


As yielding to the preſent ſtorm, expreſs'd ® 
By gentle words, demeanour mild, and air 
Submiſſive. * — But ſuppoſe the Prince unjuſt, 


Sway'd by Caprice, to real merit blind, | 


And loading Flatt'rers and vile Sycophants 

With honours not their due. — This have I ſeen 
With deep concern; and tis, it muſt be own d, 
A grievance, which the wiſe and good have long 


Bewail'd : nor can a ſorer plague befall 


The Public than abuſe of Royal Pow'r, 
That raifeth to the higheſt dignities 
Such men whoſe vices would diſgrace the leaſt, 


IV. 14. A late Commentator 
has introduced this and the three 
next verſes with the following re- 
mn which we think very perti- 
nent: The ſcope, - ſays he, of 
theſe verſes is, to teach Subjects to 
be loyal and dutiful to the Go- 
vernment they live under. In So- 
lomon's time, the people were very 
rich, and lived in great proſperity, 
-which perhaps made them proud 
and petulant ; and when the Taxes 


were pr. though no more than 
they had enough to pay them, it is 
probable, many carried it inſolent- 
ly towards the. Government, and 
threatened to rebel. To ſuch per- 
ſons Solomon gives ſome nece 
cautions, . and ſpeaks for himſelf, 
and for every. wiſe and good man, 
who is a Maſter or Magiſtrate, 
that he could eaſily forgive, upon 
their ſubmiſſion, thoſe he had been 
very angry with.” 


Weak 


V. 6. 


(971) 


Weak heads, corrupted hearts: whilſt thoſe endow'd 


With ev'ry noble talent which adorns 

The Patriot and the Stateſman, fit depreſs'd, 

Unnotic'd, mingled with the vulgar herd. 
Who could with patience ſee the vileſt Slave, 

A wretch by Nature born for ſervitude, 

Riding in princely pomp, and looking down 

Contemptuous on the man, who, tho' no leſs 

Illuſtrious for his virtues than his birth, 

Is forc'd to walk on foot, perhaps to ſwell 

The upſtart Courtier's. train? — To gen'rous minds 

Tis hard, indeed; yet {till let Subjects bear 

Such'evils; nor a Prince forget, that Pow'r 

Abus'd exaſperates, and danger brings. 

Let neither Prince nor People dare invade 

Each other's rights: fatal to both will prove 

Th' attempt. As Hunters dig for ſavage beaſts 

A pit, and, heedlefs faln therein, become 

Themſelves a prey; ſo thoſe, who give or take 


Pernicious councils, are involv'd and loſt 
= J 


In their own crafty wiles. He that breaks down 


Another's hedge, by lurking Serpent ſtung, 
Pays with his life the wrong. What gains the man 
But curſes and chaſtiſement, who removes 


N 2 His 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


('92) 

His neighbour's land-mark ?* Are not they who pull 
An houſe uncautious down, cruſh'd with the ſtones ? 
Thus he, who fir'd with luſt of Pow'r, or mov'd 
With diſcontent, would change eſftabliſh'd forms, 
And break thoſe wholeſome laws, which long have fenc'd 
The Conſtitution, his own ruin ſeeks. © | ; 

Who knotty wood attempts to cleave, how oft 
By ſplinters pierc'd, or wounded by his axe! 
If blunt the tool, nor pains the Workman takes 
Its edge to ſharpen, he fatigues himſelf 
In vain, tho' ſtriking with redoubled force. 
No leſs deſtructive to themſelves, and vain 
Their toil, who would by violence reform 
A State corrupted, or exactly ſquare 
Whate'er they find amiſs or diſapprove, 
To their own peeviſh humours. Kings themſelves 
Are but frail Mortals, therefore ſhould reflect 
That ſubjects are no more, and, when they err, 
Like froward children treat, but not enrage 


* V. 9. Whoſo removeth ſtones, 
ſhall be burt therewith.” Theſe 
words, beſides their application to 
illegal encroachments on the laws 


and conſtitution of a Country, may 


be literally underſtood of thoſe who 


removed their neighbour's land- 


mark, on whom a curſe is de- 


nounced, and probably, they were 
alſo liable to the puniſhment, ſo 
frequent among the Jews, viz. 
Stoning to death. We have taken 
the expreſſion in both ſenſes, not 
forgetting the other interpretation 
uſually given, which is to the ſame 


purpoſe. 
| With 


(93) 
With ill-tim'd,rigor. Subjects, tho' aggriev'd, 
Should gentleſt methods try, nor hope t obtain 
Redreſs by arms, or harſh indecent words 
Sharper than two-edg'd ſwords, which only ſerve 
T' inflame the ſore. True wiſdom both directs 
To bear each other's failings, fitteſt cure 
In each diſorder to apply, and wait 
The ſeaſon fix d by Heav'n. This Rule is ſtrait, 
A guide that ne'er, deceives; from hence reſult 
Order and ſmiling Peace: all other Rules 
Are crooked and fallacious: what their end 


But anarchy and ruin? *— Yet, tho' ſtorms, 


By prudent care, the watchful Pilot ſcape, 
What Monarch to the rage of ſland'rous tongues 
Is not expos'd, and feels the dire effect? 


* V. 10. The three preceding 
verſes contain ſo many proverbial 
expreſſions, the application of 
which was, no doubt, well known 
to the Jews, and, indeed, cannot 
be eaſily miſtaken. The great 
difficulty lies in this tenth verſe, 
which has been rendered ſtill more 
obſcure from the variety of tranſla- 
tions and different conſtructions. 
In our verſion it runs thus; F the 
iron be blunt, and he (i. e. the 
workman) do not whet the edge, 
then muſt he put more ſtrength , but 
Wiſdom is profitable to direct; which 
geems to imply, that he, who 


works with a blunt tool, and 
does not take pains to ſhar- 
pen its edge, muſt redouble his 
efforts, and ſtrike with greater 
force, in order to - complete his 
work. But this ſenſe is utterly re- 
pognant to the ſcope of the ſubject. 

e have therefore connected theſe 
words with the preceding, on 
which they evidently have a de- 
pendence, as the fame allegory is 
{till carried on, though ſet in a diffe- 
rent light. We have, for this rea- 
ſon, followed that verſion, which 
Biſhop Patrick confeſſes the ori- 
ginal will bear, and is authorized 


by 


OV. it 


| 
| 
| 
1 


| (94) 
Let none expect, howe'er ſo juſt and wiſe, 
Detraction's keen envenom'd darts t'clude : 
For as the deadly Serpent, foe to Man, 
Bites unperceiv'd, nor heeds the Charmer's voice; 
So Calumny, to Virtue foe declar'd, | 


And ſtabbing in the dark, 


no charm can tame. 


The Stateſman's honeſt zeal, unwearied pains, 
Are all traduc'd, and with pretences forg' d, 

The people's minds inflam'd : his virtuous deeds, 
Which claim immortal praiſe, or buried lie 

In dark oblivion's grave, or wrote in ſand, 


Scatter d by lighteſt blaſt ; 


but ev'ry fault, 


If fault he has, (and who from faults is free ?) 
Swoln up by foul-mouth'd Scandal's breath, to ſize 


by the Vulgate, viz. If the iron be 
blunt, and he do not tobet the edge, 
it will overcome all the force he can 
#/e, or, he will labour in vain. This 
appears to be the genuine ſenſe ; 
tor certainly he that works with an 
improper inſtrument, tires himſelf 
to no purpoſe, There is one more 
difficulty ſtill remaining, with reſ- 
pect to tlie laſt words, wherein a 
new metaphor ſeems to be taken 
trom the Rule or Square, an in- 
ſtrument uſed by Workmen to di- 
rect them in the exact meaſurement 
of any thing; by which it is inti- 
mated, that, as force and fraud 
are confounded in their own de- 


vices; ſo, in all affairs of life, 
whether of a public or private na- 
ture, a certain addreſs and dex- ' 
terity are to be made uſe of; that 
Prudence will teach us how to ap- 
ply the propereſt means, on all oc- 
caſions, to obtain the end propoſed, 


and that the ſoundeſt policy, both 


in Prince and People, is to ſquare 
their actions by the rules of Juſtice 
and Honeſty. We have, therefore, 
ſome reaſon to flatter - ourſelves, 
that the reflections, which ſuch a 
ſubject ſo naturally offered, will 
not be thought foreign to the pur- 


poſe. 


Enormous, 


| ( 95) 
Enormous, and, on braſs or marble grav'd, 
Remains to laſting infamy confign'd. 
Hath not the Sun himſelf his duſky ſpots ; 
Yet who attends to theſe, perhaps ſcarce ſeen 
Through optic tube, whilſt the refulgent orb 
Its cheering influence ſheds? Scandal alone, 
To Virtue's luſtre blind, with ſharpeſt eye 
Explores, and with malignant glee proclaims 
Whate'er the brighteſt character may ſtain. 
Thus the loath'd Scarabæus, inſect vile, 
Flies buzzing o'er the flow'ry mead, nor ſtops 
To taſte its fragrant ſweets, but, lur'd at length 
By dung- hill ſteams that taint the ambient air, 
With eager joy down ruſhes, to regale 


On filth and ordure. How remote from this 


V. 11. Surely the Serpent 
will bite without enchantment, and 
the Babler is no better.” Theſe 
words are generally applied to the 
malignity of Slanderers and Back- 
biters. This interpretation is coun- 
tenanced by St. Jerome's verſion, 
which thus renders the words; If 
a Serpent bite in filence, no leſs per- 
nicious is he, who ſecretly detrafteth. 
As Calumny is ſo odious a vice, 
and nothing ſo frequent, we have 
dwelt the longer on this verſe, and 
endeavoured to draw its ugly pic- 
ture in the ſtrongeſt colours we 


could, to excite a juſt horror at 
the original, In the four follow- 
ing verſes, wherein Solomon draws 
a third compariſon between Wiſ- 
dom and Folly, he ſeems to allude 
chiefly to a ſett of men, not much 
unlike ſome modern Politicians, 
who were perpetually canvaſſing 
the weighrieſt affairs of State, and 


calling in queſtion the conduct of 


their Superiors, of which they were 
no competent Judges. Such men, 
no leſs confident than ignorant, 
have done a great deal of miſchief 


in every age. 
Are 


V. 12. 


(96) 
Are Wiſdom's precepts, which-the tongue reſtrain 
Within due bounds | The Wiſe maturely weigh 

Their words, of ev'ry one with candor ſpeak ; 

Thus they conciliate favour, win the heart, 

And profit thoſe that hear. But Fools, with ſpeech 

Raſh and envenom'd, blaſt the faireſt names: 

Their words, begun without reflection, ſhew v. 14- 
The weakneſs of their heads, and end in rage 

And madneſs, when appears in hideous light 

The blackneſs of their hearts: they ſcatter round 
Firebrands, and ſhafts, and death, and headlong 46%. 
Themſelves in miſchief's gulph. Still, tho rebuk'd, 
The ſenſeleſs Babbler prates and ſtabs, unwarn 0 

By paſt examples, nor perceives the ſword 

Suſpended o'er his head; his wheledifole,; 

Tho' fraught with malice, ſo abſurd and vague, 

That where it tends, none can divine, nor tell 1 
What will from thence reſult. With ſelf-conceit v 
Swoln up, more confident the leſs he knows, 
And raſhly paſſing judgment in affairs 

Of weightieſt moment, tho' in trivial things 
At loſs, and groping in the noon-day Sun, 
Fatigu'd with fruitleſs toil he hurries on, 

Like one, who trailing home with heedleſs ſteps, 
The road direct forſakes, and ſtill, the more 


15. 


He 


(97 ) 


He mends his pace, in devious paths involy'd, 
Is farther from his deſtin d journey's end. 
How wretched is the Country which abounds 
In tempers ſo perverſe ! But woe to Thee, 
And doubly curs'd, O Land! how mild ſoe er 
Thy clime, fertile thy glebe, immenſe thy wealth, 
When He that governs, tho' of age mature, 
In underſtanding ſtill remains a Child; 
Of ev'ry talent which adorns a Throne, 
Devoid, capricious, fond of change, averſe 
To ſerious bus neſs, eaſily deceiv'd, 
And hard to be convinc'd ; no leſs a ſlave 
To his own headſtrong paſſions than to thoſe 
Of wicked Counſellors, who: ſacrifice _— 
To vain amuſements and intemp' rate feaſt 
Thoſe hours which care of public weal demands. 


VV. 16. *Wee to thee, O Land, 
when thy King is @ Child, and thy 
Princes eat in the morning.” Some 
are of opinion, that this and the 
next verſe are introduced here in a 
very abrupt manner, as having 
little or no connection with the pre- 
ceding ſubject; for which reaſon, 
they ſuppoſe, the Rabins have tranſ- 
ferred them from their proper place, 
and that they would come in much 
better after the fifth verſe. For 
my own part, I cannot ſee the leaſt 
ground for ſuch a ſuppolition, or 
any manner of neceſſity for a tranſ- 


poſition, as the words ſtand with 


much more propriety and elegance 
where they now are, than they 
would do in that place. Solomon, 


having compared the happy effects 
of wiſdom and candor with the 
ruinous conſequences of folly and 
detraction, and ſeverely- cenſured 
thoſe fooliſh Bablers, who, what- 


ever government they live under, 
are always murmuring, and givin 
their ſentiments, without the lea 


caution or modeſty, as to the ma- 


nagement of public affairs, the 
ſprings and motives of which they 
O - are 


V. 16. 


(98) 9 5 

But oh! what mighty bleſſings wait the tealm, v. . 
Whoſe King, train'd up in Wiſdom's ſchool, exerts 

.T hoſe virtues which add luftre to his birth ! 
A King ennobled by himſelf, | the Son 

Of his own princely actions, which proclaim 


are utter ſtrangers to, he tages 


occaſion from hence to ſhew the 
difference between a wiſe and vir- 


tuous, and a fooliſh and wicked 


Adminiſtration ; by the latter, he 
perhaps glances at himſelf, and 


thoſe who acted under him; and, 


indeed, conſidering the many ex- 
ceſſes he had fallen into, it can 
ſcarce be doubted that riotous and 
unſeaſonable Feaſting was one of 
them, and that his own diſorderly 
courſe of life had a very pernicious 
influence on his Courtiers and Mi- 


niſters, who, following the evil ex- 


ample of their Sovereign, „ 
the duty of their ſtations, and ſpent 
that time, which ſhould have been 
appropriated to the public ſervice, 
in frivolous amuſements and luxu- 
rious entertainments, implied by 
eating in the morning. Solomon, 
therefore, though now far advanced 
in years, might well call himſelf 
a Child, according to the trite ex- 
preſſion common to all la 

applied to old men, when they fall 
into leſs dotages than he did. Cer- 
tain it is, that mere childhood in a 
Prince is not always a misfortune 
to a Nation, as there are inſtarices 
of the government being wiſely ad- 


miniſtred during his minority; and 


have pereeived ſomething, 


Solomon himſelf is a moſt illuſtrious 


proof, that a very young Prince 


ma ve a great bleſſing; for 
when he was but a mere Child, 
with reſpect to his age, 50 nation 
upon earth was happier. He might, 
indeed, as we 1 pawn 10 
which 
gave him melancholy apprehen- 
fions, in the irregular deportment 
of his ſon Rehoboam, who re- 
mained a Child all the days of his 
life. This, I fay, might-perhaps 
have forced from him ſo paſſionate 
an exclamation ;. and the Chaldee- 
Paraphraſe aſſures us, that he not 
only foreſaw the revolt of the ten 
Tribes, owing to his Son's impru- 
dence, but the total deſtruction of 


his family and kingdom. In fine, 


we have too much reaſon to be- 
lieve, conſidering the great cor- 
ruptions which reigned in his Court, 
that he had not taken ſo much care 
of his Son's morals and education, 
as he ought to have done; and 
from hence may learn, how much 
the future happineſs of a Nation 
depends on the ſtricteſt care taken 
of a Prince in his youth, and root- 
ing in his mind the principles of. 
true Piety and ſolid Virtue, 


How 


(99) 
How worthy of a Throne, ev'n tho' not born 
To Royalty! His preſence none approach, 
But men who, deeply ſkill'd in council ſage, 
Upright and vigilant, ſhun all exceſs, 
Nor recreation ſeek, but to relax 
The wearied mind, which, for a while unbent, 
Reſumes its charge important, more alert | 
And vig'rous.* Thoſe, who ſteer the helm of State, v. . 
Should ever watchful ftand, left ſleep invade | 
The drowſy eye, when ftorms begin to riſe : 
Abandon'd then to ſport of winds and waves, 
The found'ring Bark is loſt. In all affairs, 
Private or public, ruin waits on Sloth. 
For as, through want of timely care, an Houſe 
Decays ; the ſhatter' d roof left unrepair'd 
To dropping rain gives entrance, which ſoon rots 
The well- compacted beams, and ſaps at length 


* V. 17. Blaſed art then, 0 
Land, when thy King is the Son of 
Nobles, and thy Princes eat in due 


ſeaſon, for firength, and not for 


drunkenneſs.” The turn I have 

iven to the expreſſion, Son of No- 
Fes, in alluſion to the ſignificant 
Spaniſh Proverb, Cada uno es hijo 
de ſus obras, i. e. Every one is the 
Son of his own actions, (in which 
ſenſe both the Vulgate and Junius 
and Tremellius ſeem to underſtand 


it,) will not, I flatter myſelf, be 
thought foreign to the ſubject. 
Indeed this appears to be the moſt 


natural and genuine interpretation: 


for what extraordinary happineſs 


is it to be governed by one of royal 


deſcent, excluſive of the qualifica- 
tions requifite to ſo important a 
truſt ? How many glaring inſtances 
are there of Princesof this character 
upon record, who have proved the 


heavieſt curſe to their people ? 
The 


O 2 


| (100) 

The firm ſupporters, when with ſudden craſh 
The crazy Building falls: So, mightieſt Realm 
Are by degrees to deſolation brought, 5 
When, ſunk in eaſe, no care their Guardians take 
The firſt diſorders to prevent, or cure 
Apply immediate. — Much to be deplor'd 

That Prince, whoſe Miniſters corrupt, 'intent 


On trifles, but in weighty points remiſs, _ 
Neglect their Country” s welfare, to e, 
Exceſs of riot: If they labour aught, 
Tis only Gold t' acquire, which may . 
Their pleaſures, : (for 'tis Gold alone ſupplies 
Whate er man's craving appetite demands.) 
For this, the wealth of Nations they ow. 
Then ſqueeze the people with oppreſſive loads, 
To fill th' exhauſted ſtore, alike profuſe. - 


And avaricious. 


Should not this ſuffice, 


Honours to merit due, Juſtice itſelf 
Expos'd to ſale, increaſe the glitt'ring heap. * 


NV. 19. * A feaſt is made for 
laughter, and wine maketh merry; 
but money anſwereth all things.” 
Thus the words run in our Tranſ- 
lation, but may be rendered more 
literally, as well as nearer to the 
ſenſe, They (i. e. the indolent and 
diſſolute) prepare bread for laughter, 
aud wine maketh their lives or 


houſes merry. Somme think that che 


verſe ought to be connected with 


the ſeventeenth, and that it denotes 
the happineſs of a Nation, whoſe 
Prince takes care that his people 


want not proviſions, (implied b 
the words, bread and wine, which, 


in the Hebrew Idiom, ſignify every 


neceſſary of life,) and eſpecially 
that 


% 


(101) 
Vet let not ſuch diſorders thee provoke 
To entertain diſloyal thoughts, or curſe 
The Lord's Anointed, who, with all his faults, 
Tho' ſtain'd his glory, and with years depreſs d, 
Is ſtill thy King: Nor treat his Delegates 


that the money of the Country, 
with which all things are procured, 
be not exported. Biſhop Patrick, 
in his annotation on this verſe, 
ſeems to think, that the words may 


bear ſome ſuch meaning; but we 


have rather choſen to follow his 
Paraphraſe, wherein he has given 
the ſame turn to them as we have 
done: which appears to be the 
genuine ſenſe, and is authoriſed by 
the Vulgate and other verſions. 


As a farther confirmation, it ought 


to be obſerved, that Solomon, 
having moſt emphatically deſcrib- 
ed the fatal effects of indolence in 
a Government, under the ſignifi- 
cant figure of a Houſe, which, 
though it ſtands in need of imme- 
diate repair, is ſuffered to run to 
ruin, through the Owner's careleſs- 
neſs, very naturally proceeds in his 
cenſure of thoſe Miniſters, who 
are more concerned about the gra- 
tification of their pleaſures than for 
the public ſervice. In his panegyric 
on a wiſe Adminiſtration, the great 
men are deſcribed as eating in due 
ſeaſon, for ſtrength, and not for 
drunkenneſs, the meaning of which 
is too obvious to need a comment; 
and as the Miniſters of an oppoſite 
character, whoſe picture he had juſt 


before drawn, are ſaid to eat in the 
morning, that is, to indulge fuch 
unſeaſonable pleaſures as indiſpoſed 


them for the diſcharge of their duty, 


ſo in the verſe now before us, he 
farther adds on the ſame ſubject, 
that they not only waſte that pre- 
cious time, of which thoſe at the 
helm of affairs have very little to 
ſpare, but fo far pervert the end of 
bei mirth and recreations, which 
is to relax the mind, as to make 
pleaſure their buſineſs, and to fall 
into the moſt luxurious exceſſes. 
The feaſts they prepare, are not 
for ſtrength, or to recruit the ex- 
hauſted ſpirits, but for riot and 
drunkenneſs. In riſum faciunt pa- 
nem, et vinum ut epulentur bibentes, 
as St. Jerome renders the words. 


- With regard to the laſt clauſe, 


Money anfwereth all things, which 
hath ſo much perplexed Commen- 
tators, no doubt, the Jews of thoſe 
times knew the uſe of money as 


well as the preſent; and it may be 


preſumed, that diſſolute Miniſters 
then, how indolent or remiſs ſo- 
ever in the duty of their ſtation, 
ſtuck at nothing to procure as 
much of it as they could, in order 
to maintain their exceſſes, which 


could not be otherwiſe ſupported. 
With 


I ( 102 ) 
With harſh opprobrious words, which, on pretext 
Of public grievance, oft from ſelfiſh views, 


Or private rancour flow. 


Such words take wing, 


And howlſoe'er in ſecret utter'd, reach, 

By leaſt ſuſpected means, the royal ear: 

For Kings are Heav'n's peculiar charge: more ſwift 
Than airy flight of Birds, the Treaſon dark 
Tranſpires; and Vengeance, arm'd with thunder, waits.“ 


. ® V. 20. © Curſe not the King. 


no not in thought ; and curſe not the 
Rich in thy bed-chamber : for a bird 
of the air ſhall carry the voice, and 
that which hath wings, ſhall tell 
the matter.” Solomon here con- 
cludes his diſcourſe concerning Go- 
vernment. It may be inferred 
from theſe words, compared with 
ſome of the preceding ones on the 
ſame ſubje&, that though his con- 


duct was, in ſome reſpects, juſtly 


cenſurable, as he himſelf ſeems 
more than once to acknowledge, 
yet he was ſtill jealous of his au- 
thority, and ſenſible of the reſpect 
and deference due to the royal 
character. And as there have been 
always murmurings at the beſt as 
well as worſt of Princes, it is not 
improbable, that many of the grie- 
vances complained of, under his 


adminiſtration, were exceſſively ag- 


| 33 by malcontents; and per- 


aps his wiſeſt and faithfulleſt coun- 
ſellors, and moſt ſalutary mea- 
ſures for the general benefit of his 
people, miſrepreſented and tradu- 
ced by a ſett of Incendiaries, purely 
to render him odious and contemp- 
tible, and to ſerve their own ſelfiſh 
deſigns, which is no uncommon 
caſe. He therefore intimates to 
ſuch men, that their moſt ſecret 
practices could not be long con- 
cealed from his notice, and warns 
them of the danger. Not to enter 
here into a diſquiſition of the mean- 
ing of the words, Bird of the air, 
and that which hath wings, it may 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that in all 
ages and countries, treaſonable 
conſpiracies have been deteCted in 
an unaccountable manner, 


BOOK 


Nſtructed thus how to deport thyſelf C. XI. v. 1. 
To thoſe above thee, learn with tender eye 
To look on thoſe beneath, and let them ſhare 
Some portion of thy comforts. Alms, beſtow'd _ 
On ſuch as no return can make, perhaps 
- Unworthy or ungrateful, yet if giv'n 
With heart benevolent, altho' they ſeem 
Quite loſt, like ſeed caſt in the rapid flood, 
Or ſown on barren ſand, Heay'n will requite, 
When leaſt expected. Thou at length ſhalt find 
Thy ſcatter d wealth far more ſecurely kept 
Than Miſer's hoarded treaſure, and receive 
Ampler increaſe than he that plows the deep, 
And truſts his all to faithleſs winds, in hopes 


Of gain. Howe er ſo num'rous then, who crave „. 


la this and the five following ety of figurative expreſſions, whoſe - 
verſes, we have a moſt noble ex- beauty and energy may be better 
hortation to Charity, under a vari- conceived, on conſulting the ori- 


ginal, 


( 164 ) 

Or need thy bounty, tho aſham'd to beg, 
Let none go unreliev d; and when Diſtreſs 
With meagre face appears, rather exceed 
Thy pow'r, than with too ſparing hand beſtow : 
Nor ſay, Why ſhould I waſte my ſtore? Who knows 
The turns of life? What doleful times may come, 
When I ſhall want myſelf? Deſponding wretch ! 
This thought alone ſhould melt thy frozen heart, 
Excite compaſſion, and more anxious make 

T' embrace th' occaſions offer d, which will yield 
| cy and ſuccour, when thou ſtand'ſt in need 

Of others mercy. Lift thine eyes to Heav n, 

And imitate the Clouds: for theſe, when full, © 
Empty themſelves in kindly ſhow'rs of rain 
On the parch'd glebe: So let thine Alms, diffus'd 
With lib'ral hand, the drooping ſoul revive. 
For as the Tree, torn from its roots by rage | 
Of ſtorms, which way ſoe er it chance to fall, 
Or to the fervid South, or frozen North, 
There muſt it lie; ſo will thy doom be fix'd, 
And, on the uſe of Riches here, 2 N 


gin, which is extremely conciſe, 
than explained in any modern lan- 
guage. Solomon ſays the ſame 
thing here, tho“ in other words, 

which he had before ſaid in the 
Book of Proverbs, He that giveth 


.to the poor, lendeth to."the Lord ; 


which expreſſion has more true ſub- 

limity and meaning in it, than all 
that has ever been ſaid by the beſt 
Heathen wes nets on the ſame 


ſubject. 
Thy 


_ (105) 


Thy laſting weal or woe. Should ſcruples vain, 


Diſtruſt of Providence, or ſuch pretexts 

As Man's deceitful heart is wont to ſeek, 
Protract the time, it then may be too late. 
For as the Ruſtic, who with anxious eye 

Is ſtill obſerving ev'ry blaſt of wind, 

And, till from the expected point it blows, 
His ſeed witholds, and lets the ſeed-time paſs ; 
Or, ſcar'd with ev'ry low'ring cloud, forbears 
To reap, *till Heav'n with cloudleſs front appears, 
And waiting ſees the golden harveſt loft : 

So thoſe, who plead excuſes to defer 

The time of ſhewing mercy to the Poor, 

Or fitter ſeaſon wait, as they pretend, 

Will find themſelves deceiv'd. The ſeaſon paſt 


Of doing good, will never more return, 


* V. 3. *©If the clouds be full of 
rain, they empty themſelves upon the 
earth. And if the tree falls towards 
.. the South, or towards the Nortb, in 
' the place where it falleth, there ſhall 
it lie.” Both theſe expreſſions were, 


no doubt, proverbiah : the appli- 


cation of the former is eaſy enough: 
as to the latter, of which there are 
many interpretations, the moſt pro- 
bable is, that, in whatever diſpo- 
ſition any man dies, in that ſhall he 
remain for ever; If he has loſt the 


opportunity of doing good, whilſt 
here, he can do nothing after he is 
dead, and no more change his ſtate 


than a tree, torn from its roots, 
.can bear fruit, or alter its poſition, 


in the place where it has fallen. 
This alluhon conveys a moſt im- 
portant truth, and there is ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to believe, that the 
Jews applied it to ſomething of 
this nature, from what immediately 
follows. 


P But 


* 


(2366) 
But ſome reply, Much have we giv'n, yet ſtill ver 5. 
See no reward, no proſpect that our Alms 
Shall e' er be recompens'd. — Wilt thou not truſt 
« Th Almighty, tho' his ways to thee unknown? 
Can'ſt thou diſcern whence comes the Wind, or where 
It blows? What makes it rage, and then to ceaſe ? 
How thy own ſoul, of origin divine, ib; 
Amazing union! join'd to brittle clay, 
Feels all its frailties? By what plaſtic pow'r, | 
The Fetus in its Mother's womb is form'd ? 
If fo myſterious Nature's works, and Man 
A ſtranger to himſelf, wilt thou attempt 
To comprehend the ways of Heav'n? Yet reſt. 
Aſſur'd, that as the Embryo, to full growth _ 
Arriv d, from its dark priſon inſtant breaks; 
So thou, at God's appointed time, ſhalt reap 
A plenteous harveſt from the pious works 
Thou here haſt ſown: for wealth thus giv'n away, | 
"Yields vaſt increaſe, but hoarded up, is loſt, 
And melts to nothing. Therefore, in the morn v. 6. 
Of life, ſome portion of that wealth reſerve, 
The wretched to relieve, which Youth conſumes 
In brutal pleaſures and amuſements vain : | 
Nor in the ev'ning of Old Age withdraw 
Thine hand, tho' griping Av'rice loud reclaim * 


For 


( 107 ) 
For as the prudent Huſbandman both late 
And early ſows, nor, of his ſcatter'd ſeed, 
| Knows which will proſper beſt; fo, of thine Alms 
Thou know'ſt not which will moſt acceptance find 
With Heav'n, or thoſe in dawn of life beſtow'd, 
Or its decline; or whether both alike _ | 
Will int'reſt yield; of this alone aſſur'd, 
The more thy bounty feel, thou haſt ſtor d up 
A larger ſhare of bleſſings for thyſelf. _ 

With each delightful object round thee charm'd, V.. 
In eaſe and affluence ſunk, How ſweet, thou cry ſt, 
To ſee the cheering Sun, and with full glee 
To tafte the joys of life! Tis ſweet, indeed, 

And well may'ft thou exult : Yet ſtill, amidſt v. i. 

Thy tranſports, recolle&, that tho man's years 

Io green Old Age prolong' d, ſhould conſtant flow 

In circling rounds of joy, all bright, ſerene, 

Exempt from diſappointment, grief, and care; 

Thy Sun will ſurely ſet, and riſe no more; 

For in the grave is all perpetual gloom. 

The days of darkneſs near approach, to which, 

Leſs than a moment, will the paſt appear. 

What comfort then will theſe gay ſcenes afford, 

Which are for ever fled? The night of Death 
CL” Will 


| 


Will force thee to reflect, and late convince, - 

How vain and tranſient thy purſuits below. 
Perhaps thou'lt ſay, The only time for joy, 

Is when the blood runs high, and every ſenſe 

With poignant reliſh taſtes the ſweets of life, — 

Go then, fond, heedleſs Youth, whate'er:thy ſoul 

Deſires, enjoy without reſtraint ; indulge 


V. 7, 8. Truly the light is ſtweet, 
and a pleaſant thing it is for the eyes 


+ to bebold the Sun.—But if a man live 


many years, and rejoice in them all, 
yet let bim remember the days of 
darkneſs, for they ſhall be many : all 
that cometh is vanity.” Some are of 


opinion, that the former of theſe - 


verſes contains the ſentiments or 


exultation of one wholly enamonred 


with the charms of this preſent life. 


Be this as it will, we cannot, by 


any means, agree with thoſe, who 
make the latter verſe a continuation 
of the ſame perſon's ſentiments, as 
if he had ſaid, I am not inſenſible 
that I muſt certainly die, ſome time 
or other, and, when this Sun of 
life is ſet, 
ſcenes around me will be loſt in 
perpetual darkneſs: Since there- 
fore it argues folly and vanity to 
diſturb our minds about what we 
cannot prevent, let us live a merry 
life, ſo long as it laſts, and deny 
ourſelves no gratification in our 
power. But neither the text, nor 
ſcope of the matter, will admit ſuch 
an expoſition. The latter verſe 


evidently contains the Preacher's 
reflection on the former. He 
makes, indeed, a reaſonable con- 
ceſſion, as to the ſweetneſs of Life, 
and its preſent enjoyments; but 
from hence takes occaſion, by I 


of check to the Libertine's tranſ- 


ports, to mention Death, implied 


by the days of darkneſs, which, as 
he obſerves, will ſurely come, tho” 


a man ſhould live many years, and re- 
joice in them all; which, how- 
ever, is no more than a mere ſup- 
poſition of his, for argument's 
ſake; ſince no man upon earth, 
ever did, or ever will do ſo. The 
happieſt have but hours of joy for 


months of ſorrow. The turn we 
that all theſe gay 


have given to the laſt words, is 
n e to the ſenſe of the Vul- 


- gate, which, though not a literal 


verſion, (as it ſeldom is, eſpecially 
in the metrical parts of Scripture,) 
ſeems to come up to the true mean- 
ing. Yet be ought to remember the 
dark time, and the days to come, 
which will ſhew the vanity of thoſe 
things that are paſt. 


Each 


(209) 

Each craving appetite, and ev ry ſenſe, 
With pleaſing objects charm, as inſtant guſt. 

Of paſſion moves. * Vet let this ſerious thought 
Check thy career, | and, like a thunder clap, 
Rouſe from th enchanting dream. Theſe precious hours, 
In childleſs follies ſpent, tho' here they ſeem. 
To periſh unobſerv d, are ſtrictly charg'd | 
To thine account: for God will ſurely bring 
Thy works and thee to his tremendous Bar, 


And judgment paſs on both. Does the harſh ſound V. 10. 


Of future Reck ning ſtrike a ſudden damp, 

And fill with ſadneſs? Or art thou enrag'd 

At ſuch rebukes? Would'ſt thou be happy, learn 
Thoſe fierce tumultuous paſſions, which diſturb 
Thy mind, with calm reflection to repreſs ; 

And brutal Luſt, that wars againſt the ſoul, 
Brings on, with haſty ſtrides, decrepit Age, 
Reaſon dethrones, and plunges in a * 


. Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth, and let thine heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy fond purſuits, 


and walk in the ways of thy beart, 


and in the light of thine eyes. As 
the two words, which our Verſion 
renders in both places, Youth, are 
different in the original, the con- 
ſtruction we have given the latter 
is countenanced by the Vulgate, 
which renders the ſame words, in 


the very next verſe, Youth and 
Pleaſure. Some will have this paſ- 

to be a yermiſſion, or advice, 

the Preacher 8, like ſome others 
before taken notice of, which are 
undoubtedly ſo to be underſtood ; 
but here the words are to be taken 


ironically, and by way of ſarcaſm, 


as the turn of the expreſſion, with 
oa follows, evidently evinces. 


Whence 


110) . 
Whence none can 10 far from bee to remote 


For unexperienc d Youth is but a ſcene 1 &: 
Of vanity at beſt,” and unreſtrain'd 
By wholeſome admonitions, ſoon — 0 ry 
Itſelf, and headlong its own ruin feeks. 

What powerful antidote ſhall we Ra 


Againſt the foul contagion? "How prevent 


Its dire effects? Early, my Son, begin? EL 
To think of thy Creator: in the deem Ip 8250 FEA 
Of life, with reverential awe reflect, 


That all the various bleſſings here beſtow d, 
And ev'n thy own exiſtence, are deri“ d 
From his paternal love. Let this great Truth,” 


Deep-rooted in thy ſoul, its influence ſhed, 


And guide thy wand'ring ſteps to Virtue's wig 0 


That frame, in which thou glorieſt, ſo robuſt 
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And vig he will not Piel ls Old Age 


— 


1 gelen here * a moſt 
admirable deſcription. of the infir- 
mities of Old Age, which are ſet 
in contraſte to the vigour and 
gaieties of 'Youth, that, on com- 
paring both, we may learn thi:; 
important Truth, that he, who 
neglects his duty to God, whilſt in 
the prime of life, will be indiſpoſed 
for it, when grown old and feeble, 
and ſinking under a complication 
of 8 The ſeveral diſor- 


3 


ders incident to this ſtate, which 


affect both the body and mind, are 
compriaed in the five followi 


verſes, under a variety of emblems. 


Nothing can be more conciſe or 
-expreſſive, inſomuch that the great- 
er part of their force and beauty, 

if not entirely loſt, muſt be conſi- 
derably diminiſhed; 
or circumlocution o 
was almoſt unavoidable in a work 

of this nature. | 


a paraphraſe, 
words, which 


FU"; 


Steals on apace, and, with its chilling froſt, 
Will freeze th' impetuous current in thy blood, 
And ev'ry pleaſure, which now charms, will loſe 
Its reliſh, Wilt thou dedicate the dregs _ 
Of life to him? Till then, th important work 
Defer, when feeble grown, with maladies 
O'erwhelm'd, a burthen to thy deareſt friends, 
And weary of thyſelf? Remember this, Ver. a. 
E'er Reaſon's light be quench'd, and Mem'ry fail; 
E'er all thine intellectual pow'rs, decay'd, 
Or ſunk in dotage, can no more exert 
Their wonted functions. In that doleful hour, 
Io thee in vain the Sun will ſhine by day, 

The Moon and Stars by night; each beauteous ſcene 
Irkſome or diſregarded ; all around 
Gloomy and ſad. The harbingers of Death, 
With fierce attack on ev'ry fide, ſcarce grant 
A moment's reſpite : for, as big-{wol'n Clouds, 
Juſt emptied, ſtrait begin to low'r again, 
And heavier ſhow'rs pour down; ſo thy complaints 
In conſtant rounds of grief and pain ſucceed, 
And till increaſe, * Is this a ſeaſon fit 


V. 3. 


* V, 2. When the Sun, As dimneſs of ſight incident to Old 
the Light, and the Moon, and the Age, but very injudiciouſly, as 
Stars ſhall be darkened, and the Clouds this circumſtance is afterwards ex- 
return after the rain. Some apply preſsly taken notice of; and it can 
the former part of this verſe to the ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that, i in ſo ſhort 

a 


(12) 
Religious duties to commence, and raiſe 
Thoſe hands to Heav'n, which, tho' by Nature form'd 
To guard thy brittle manſion and ſupply | | 


Its wants, with paralytic tremors ſeiz d, 
Enervate hang? (1) When the firm Columns bend 


* 


Beneath its weight, unable to ſupport 
Ihe tott'ring fabric? (2) When the Mill, worn out 


By all- conſuming time, no more can grind, 


a deſcription, Solomon ſhould men- 
tion the ſame thing twice. 
more agreeable to the Scripture 


Style, as ; well as to the preſent ſub -- 
jet, to apply theſe words to the 


decay of the intellectual faculties, 
which are the luminaries of the 
Soul; as alſo to the ſad and un- 
comfortable ſtate that age reduces 
men to, inſomuch that the moſt 
cheerful objects in nature grow irk- 
{ome and diſtaſteful. The Preacher 
therefore begins with the nobler 
part, and then proceeds to enume- 


rate thoſe diſorders which chiefly 


affect the body, to which the words 
in the latter part of the verſe are 
a - introduction. 


3. (1) © In the day wes the 


Ties of the Houſe ſpall tremble.” 
We need not obſerve here, that 
Man, finking under a load of age 
and infirmities, is moſt aptly com- 
pared to an old crazy Houſe, whoſe 
inhabitant is unable to keep it in 
repair, The hands and arms are, 
no doubt, intended by the Keepers 
of this Houſe, which being deſtined 
for ! its defence, and to provide it 


Tis far 


with neceſſaries, are now ſa affected 
with paralytic diſorders, as to be 
incapable of either. 

(2) And the: Strong ſhatl how 
themſelves.” Our Velllon has in- 
ſerted in this clauſe the word men; 


but we think, that of Junius and 


Tremellius is to be preferred, who 
have rendered it valentes rubore, 
i. e. the mighty ones, or thoſe that 
excell in ſtrength; not only as the 
word man does not appear in the 
original, but by this expreſſion 


ſomething is left to the reader's 


imagination, and thereby the alle- 
gory made more of a piece. Some 


underſtand by theſe frong ones, the 


back and ſhoulders; others the 
reins; but the moſt generally re- 
ceived expoſition is, that the legs 
and thighs are here denoted, which, 
like two pillars, ſupport the whole 
weight of the body. In which ſo- 


ever of theſe ſenſes they be taken, 
the difference is not material, as 


thoſe parts are undoubtedly in- 


tended, wherein man's principal 
ſtrength conſiſts, 


Nor 


( 113 ) 
Nor for the pining Inmate food prepare ? (3) 
Ev'n thoſe, who on the lofty watch-tow'r ſat, 
And, through the windows of the ſoul, ſurvey'd 
Far diſtant objects, now too dim are grown 


The neareſt to diſcern, (4) 


Is this a time 


With Heav'n to gain acceptance, when thy plaints, 
Tireſome to thine aſſociates, and abhorr'd 

Thine ailments, feeble, low, and tremulous 

Thy voice (tho' once ſo loud) that none can hear, 
From public intercourſe exclude ? Behold ! 

Thy lips, the two-leav'd doors without, are clos'd, 
And each internal paſſage, or denies 

Admittance, or refuſes to convey 


Such due ſupplies as languid Nature craves, (5) 


(3) And the Grinders ſhall ceaſe, 
becauſe they are few.” That by the 
grinders are meant the teeth, ad- 
mits of no diſpute ; for theſe, being 
. partly droppedout from their ſock- 
ets, and the few that remain, looſe 
or ſtraggling, are of no more uſe 
to the maſtication of food than a 
broken mill-ſtone to the grinding 
of corn. | 

(4) „And theſe that look out of 
the Windows ſball be darkened.” It 
is univerſally agreed, that by this 
expreſſion is meant the dimneſs of 
fight ſo remarkable in old men. 
As to the phraſe, Lookers out of the 
windows, or caſements, it hath a pe- 
culiar force and ſignificancy, which 
none but thoſe who are verſed in 


- 


Optics, and acquainted with the 
wonderful ſtructure of the eye, 
(through which organ the ſoul diſ- 
cerns all external objects painted on 
the Retina, ) can have any idea of. 
And, indeed, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that notwithſtanding the 
many ingenious tracts written on 
the theory of Viſion, there is ſome- 
thing ſo aſtoniſhing in its nature, as 
to be utterly inexplicable. 

(5) * And the Doors (or two leav'd 
portals) hall be ſbut in the ſtreets, 
(or open paſſages,) when the ſound 


of the Grinding is lot.“ Theſe words 


are not without their obſcurity, as 
appears from the variety of arbi- 
trary interpretations. Some ex- 
pound them literally, as meaning 

no 


( 114 ) | 
Nor can the wretch, as he was wont, reeruit 
Himſelf with reſt ; ſtranger to ſleep, he ſtarts 
From his loath'd couch at earlieft dawn, to change 
The ſcene of woes; and, whilſt in ſofteſt notes 
The feather d choir begin t' expreſs their joy, 


no more than that old people are 
forced to keep within doors, their 
voice being fo low and feeble, that 
none can hear what they ſay; for 
which reaſon, they are excluded 
from public afſemblies ; that their 
Lips are ſhut in eating, becauſe 
they have loſt their teeth, and there- 
fore can only mumble their food. 
It muſt be owned, that old men are 
generally in the condition here deſ- 


cribed; and I believe it is found, 


by daily experience, that, when 
they are grown tired of themſelves, 
their moſt intimate acquaintance 
are no leſs tired of their company, 
and would willingly get rid of 
them. Biſhop Patrick, in his para- 
phraſe, ſeems to underſtand the 
words in this. ſenſe, which there- 
fore we have partly followed; tho? 
Critics, we apprehend, will not be 
thoroughly ſatisfied with it. As 
to Dr. Smith's comment on this 
obſcure paſſage, which that learn- 
ed Prelate allows to be very inge- 
nious, though he thinks it too phi- 
loſophical, it appears to us by far 
the molt eligible. Solomon, ac- 
cording to the Doctor, by theſe 
words, intended that internal grind- 
ing in the ſtomach, and other parts, 


wherein the food, having been firſt 
coarſely ground in the mouth, 
(which may properly be ſtyled be 
outward Mill,) is, by a peculiar 
fermentation, ground over again, 
and. revuced into the minuteſt par- 


ticles, of à different colour and 


con ſiſtence, called Ce: and that 
this ſame Chyle, in its continued pro- 
greſs through the other veſſels de- 
ſtined for its reception, ſtill receives 
farther alterations, till at length the 
finer and more volatile parts re- 
ceive their utmoſt degree of per- 
fection, being exalted into blood, 
and laſt of all, into animal ſpirits. 
From this ſuppoſition, which ap- 
pears to be no leſs probable than 
ingenious, the Doctor infers, that, 
by the low: ſound of the Grinding, 
here mentioned, are denoted a total 
indigeſtion, with all thoſe ſymp- 
toms which indicate that Nature 
can no longer perform her ordinary 
functions. We have paid the more 
regard to this explication, as it 


carries on the metaphor of an Old 


Houſe, whoſe paſſages to all the 
chambers and inward apartments, 
as well as the Street-door, the two- 
leaved portal (the Lips) are of no 
farther ule, | 


Penſive 


( 115 ) 
Penſive and ſad renews his plaints: (6) for now 
Muſic itſelf hath loſt its charms ; no more 
The ſweeteſt voice, or tuneful inſtrument, 


Affect the deafen d ear, (7) 


Far now are fled- 


Each mild and tranquil paſſion ; none remain 
But ſuch as harraſs and torment the mind, 


(6) © And be ſhall riſe up at the 
voice of the Bird.” Some expound 
theſe words thus—He ſhall be ſtar- 
tled out of his ſleep at the ſmalleſt 
noiſe, even at the chirping of a 
little bird. But this interpretation 
contradicts what immediately fol- 
lows, which implies deafneſs. Others 
take the meaning to be, that his 
voice ſhall be now ſo low and fee- 
ble, as to riſe to no higher a pitch 
than that of a Sparrow. Among 
many other expoſitions, that of 
Doctor Edwards is very ſimgular, 
to wit, that the old man, though 
he has loſt his appetite, yet at the 
mention of ſome nice delicate bit, 
ſuch, for inſtance, as a Partridge 
or Pheaſant, will be tempted to 
riſe and eat; which is contrary to 
the tenor of the whole deſcription, 
that ſuppoſes him incapable of 
taking the leaſt pleaſure in any 
thing. We have followed the in- 
terpretation which is moſt obvious 
and natural, to wit, that the wretch- 
ed old man, being tired of his bed, 
where his complicated infirmities 
would not ſuffer him to take any 
reſt in the night, riſes at break of 
day, when the Cock begins to 


crow and the Birds to warble out 
their notes; not that he is diſturb- 
ed at the noiſe they make, which 
the very next words, as we before 
obſerved, ſuppoſe him incapable 
of hearing, but becauſe he cannot 
ſleep, on account of his ailments. 
It is likewiſe to be noted here, that 
as, in the preceding inſtances, the 
expreſſions are evidently allegorical, 
alluding to the ſeveral parts of the 
Houſe, and the different offices of 
the Domeſtics, if we may be allow- 
ed to uſe the term, ſo in the paſſage 
now before us, the words, which 
are plain and ſimple, may be ſaid, 
with propriety enough, to denote 
the forlorn condition of the Maſter 
of the Houſe himſelf. 

(7) Aud all the daughters of 
Mufic ſball be brought low,” Theſe 
words, according to the Hebrew 
Idiom, may fignify either thoſe 
organs which modulate the voice, 
and produce Hermony, or thoſe 
which receive it, and are affected 
by it. We have taken them in 
the latter ſenſe, with St. Jerome, 
who thus renders this paſſage; Er 
obſurdeſcent omnes filie Carminis. 
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( 116 ) 


And ſhake its crazy manſion : Fear preſides 


In chief, and, from his weakneſs, gathers ſtrength; 
Tho' nothing once could daunt, yet now alarm'd 
At ev'ry ſhadow, and with terrors {eiz'd, 


And dark forebodings, where no danger threats. 
With tott'ring pace he moves, and pants for breath 
At ev'ry ſtep; to him the ſmootheſt path 

Seems rugged. (1) Thus enfeebled, not unlike 
Jo early bloſſoms of an Almond-Tree, 

'The hoary honours of his head ſhall fall, 

And baldneſs leave. (2) The dull Graſshopper, late 


(1) © Alſo when he ſhall be afraid 
of that which is high, and terrors 
Hall be in the way.” The plain 
meaning of theſe words is, that, 
among all the uneaſy and diſquiet- 
ing .paſſions, to which old men 
are liable, ſuch as Anger, Hatred, 
Grief, Impatience, &c. Fear, or 
Diſtruſt, chiefly predominates. The 
ſame man, who, in his youth and 
vigour, was intimidated at nothing, 
when broken with age, is apt to be 
ſo diſpirited and enfeebled, both in 
body and mind, as to be alarmed 
at every thing. In this condition, 
he is not only terrified at that 
which is high, (whether this expreſ- 
ſon is to be underſtood of emi- 
nence of place, as difficult of ac- 
ceſs to one who can ſcarce ſtand 
on his legs; or of matters which 
require deep ſtudy and application 
of mind; or of any great and ha- 
zardous undertaking; for in all 


flouriſh. 


theſe ſenſes the words have been 
expounded,) but Fears alſo ſhall be 
in the way; that is, the eaſieſt things 
ſhall ſeem to be attended with in- 
ſuperable difficulties : he ſhall be 
full of dreadful apprehenſions, and 
ſtarting mighty obſtacles, where no 
danger or difficulty appears. This 


ſeems to be the moſt natural expo- 


ſition, and therefore we ſhall trou- 
ble the reader with no other. 

(2) And the Almond-Tree ſhall 
As we have given a turn 
to the laſt word ſo different from 
moſt Verſions, it may be neceſſary 
to give our reaſons hs this devia- 
tion. It is agreed on all hands, 
that under the emblem of an Al- 
mond-Tree, 1s denoted the hoary 
head of an Old Man : But then, why 
is this Tree ſaid to flouriſh, which na- 
turally implies joy and gladneſs ? 
Does not ſuch an expreſſion convey 
an idea totally repugnant to all the 

preceding 


(117 ) 
So active, gay, and ſprightly, to itſelf 
A pond'rous burden grown, wrinkled its ſkin, 
Of ugly hue, diſtorted limbs, its fleſh 
Worn to the bones, which far protrude, it crawls, 
And drags with pain its weight. (3) The ſenſual flame, 


preceding and ſubſequent ones, 
whether allegorical or literal, which 
imply nothing but what is defec- 
tive, ſad, gloomy, and melancholy ? 
With regard to an old man, as here 
deſcribed, quite broken with infir- 
mities, and juſt dropping into the 
grave, every one knows, that his 
hair, inſtead of growing or flouriſh- 
ing, is apt to fall off, and leave the 
head entirely bald. Is it not there- 
fore reaſonable to conclude, that 
this emblematical Almond -Tree, 
in order to make the emblem to 
anſwer the thing repreſented, and 
that the whole deſcription might 
be of a piece, inſtead of being ſaid 
to flouriſh, ſhould rather be ſtrip- 
ped of its white bloſſoms? For 
tho' Solomon, on other occaſions, 
when he ſpeaks of the reverence 
due to old age, calls the hoary head, 
its crown, its glory, and ornament ; 
yet nothing could be farther from 
his intention here, than to render 
ſuch a ſtate deſirable : on the con- 
trary, he endeavours to ſet it in the 
moſt wretched and contemptible 
light that his exalted imagination 
could ſuggeſt. How then ſhall we 
clear up the matter? Another inter- 
pretation is to be ſought tor, of the 
word N, commonly rendered, 
Hall flouriſh, which, as ſome ob- 


ſerve, muſt, according to the radical 
letters, be derived from FN, which 
has never ſignified to flouriſh, nor 
any thing like it, but quite the re- 
verſe, viz. 40 caſt away, diſſipate, 
tread under foot; and tho' to this 
derivaticn it has been objected, that 
the word in diſpute is the future 
from , yet others reply, that 
this is to force a ſenſe on the word, 
which it will by no means bear, as 
there is no example of an &, inſert- 
ed in the middle of an Hebrew 
word, between the two radicals, 
Some indeed inſiſt, that this letter 
is redundant, ſtanding in the room 
of , and, to ſupport their aſſer- 
tion, derive the word from another 
root. We ſhall trouble the reader 
with no more of theſe grammatical 
niceties, the diſcuſſion of which we 
leave to thoſe who are better verſed 
in the original; and have only to 
add, that, whatever may be thought 
of the preſent Criticiſm, we flatter 
ourſelves, we ſhall be eaſily par- 
doned the liberty we have taken, 
as it does not affect the eſſential 
beauties of this ancient Poem, and 
what we have here attempted, was 
never deſigned as a formal Com- 
ment. 
(3) * And the Greſshepper all 
be a burden,” The common ex- 
poſition 
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That flame which glow'd ſo fierce within the breaſt, 
Entirely quench'd, cold, impotent, and dead 
To Beauties charms. (4) How ſhort an interval 


poſition of theſe words, is, that 
Man ſhall be fo weakened by the 
inhrmities of age, as to be unable 
to {ſupport the lighteſt weight, even 
that of ſo ſmall a creature as a Lo- 
cuſt, or Graſshopper. But it ap- 
_ pears from the grammatical con- 
ſtruction of the words, that, what- 
ever is denoted by this emblem, 
the burden aſcribed to it, evidently 
relates to the thing itſelf. There 
is the ſame ambiguity in our Ver- 
ſion, as in the Latin Phraſe, oneri 
erit, which ſignifies either to be 
burdenſome to another, or to be 
burdened one's ſelf ; in which latter 
| ſenſe the preſent paſſage muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be taken. Now what can 
be meant by this burthened Graſs- 
hopper ? Undoubtedly Man, who 
is the ſubject of the whole de- 
ſcription. The ſeveral reſemblan- 
ces between this inſe& in its de- 
cliaing ſtate, and a decrepit old 
man, have been minutely pointed 
out by Commentators ; and it muſt 
be owned, that ſome of them, of 
which we have taken notice, are 
ſo ſtriking, that an apter emblem 
could not be eaſily thought of. 
Bur the compariſon, as we appre- 
hend, chiefly holds, with reſpect to 
the dulneſs and ſluggiſhneſs of that 
inſet, which, tho* at firſt ſo ex- 
ceeding ſprightly in its motions, 
yet, when the ſeaſon of its youth 
and ravages is over, is ſo changed, 


that it can ſcarce crawl on the 
earth. It is not improbable, as an 
ingenious Commentator has ob- 
ſerved on the preſent paſſage, that 
the Ancients were no ſtrangers to 
the propriety of this emblem, and 
that the fable of Titbonus, who is 
ſaid by the Poets to have been ſo 
extremely emaciated with age, that 
at length he was turned into a 
Graſshopper, from hence took its 
origin, Be this as it will, it can- 
not be wondered at, that ſo noble 
a creature as Man ſhould, on this 
occaſion, be repreſented by ſo deſ- 
picable an inſect, when we find 
him compared, in other places of 
Scripture, to a wild Aſs's Colt, nay, 
even to the vileſt Reptile. What 
can be more ſublime, and, at the 
ſame time, more mortifying, than 
that expreſſion of Job? I aid to 
Corruption, Thou art my Father, 
and to the Worm, Thou art my Mo- 
ther and my Siſter. 

(4) Aud Deſire ſhall fail.” Some 
underſtand nothing elſe by theſe 
words, but the weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, which now loaths all kind 
of food : but as this ſymptom has 
been already mentioned, we muſt 
recur to the original word, here 
tranſlated Defre, which, according 
to the LXX, means the fruit of the 
Caper-ſhrub, and from the known 
property of this vegetable, in not 
only exciting the languid e 

; ut 


( 119 ) 


Betwixt this tranſient ſtate, and that long Home (5) 
Allotted to the ſons of men! Ev'n now 
Thy mourning friends the fun'ral rites prepare, 


but as a provocative to venereal 
pleaſures, is here transferred from 
its primary ſignification, and chief- 
ly, if not ſolely, applied in the 
latter ſenſe. The old man, draw- 
ing near his end, and almoſt at the 
laf gaſp, is quite cold and dead to 
thoſe ſenſual enjoy ments wherewith 
he was once fo tranſported. Not 
only the organs themſelves, which 
adminiſtred to thoſe pleaſures, as 
ſome underſtand the word, are to- 
tally enervated ; but the very flame 
of Concupiſcence, as it is well ren- 
dered in our antient Engliſh Tranſ- 
lation, extinguiſhed. Solomon un- 
doubtedly wrote this Poem when 
he was grown old himſelf, and 
therefore could ſpeak more feeling- 
ly on the ſubject; and, in all pro- 
bability, the infirmities of age, 
which he fo pathetically deſcribes, 
came the faſter upon him, from 
the immoderate indulgence of his 
paſſion for women. There is rea- 
fon to believe, that he hints at the 

rnicious conſequences of this ex- 
ceſs, in the laſt verſe of the prece- 
ding chapter, where he adviſes 


young men 70 put away evil from 


their fleſh, being convinced, from 


his own experience, that as Luſt 
_ paturally enervates the mind, and 
clouds the underſtanding, ſo no- 
thing more debilitates the body, 
nor ſooner haſtens its decay. 

(5) „For Man goeth to bis long 
Home, and the Mourners go about 


the ſtreets,” Theſe words, being a 


plain and eaſy tranſition from the 


various ſymptoms attending man's 


declining ſtate, to thoſe which im- 
mediately precede his diſſolution, 
need no explanation, However, 
it may not be wholly impertinent 


Juſt to obſerve, with reſpect to the 


word Cy (of which we have al- 
ready taken notice in the firſtchap.) 
here rendered long, that it has three 
ſignifications in Scripture, every 
one of which are ſtrictly applicable 
to the preſent ſubject. The firſt, 
which ſeems to be its original mean- 
ing, as we before remarked, is ſe- 
cret, hidden, unknown , in which 
ſenſe it is undoubredly uſed in the 
laſt verſe of this chapter. Now the 
Grave, that Home to which the 
ſons of men are perpetually travel- 
ling, is the hiding - place, or ſecret 
receptacle of the whole human 
race, where they are no more ſeen, 
and beſides the impenetrable ſe. 
crecy and obſcurity of the place it- 
ſelf, which, for this reaſon, is em- 
phatically ſtyled the Land of Dark- 
neſs, who can tell how long he ſhall 
remain in it? The Preacher has 
told us, that the days we muſt 
ſpend there, are many ; but what 
man can aſcertain their number? 
Secondly, the word ſignifies an in- 
definite ſpace of time, commenſu- 
rate to the thing or perſon ſpoken 
of; in which ſenſe, the term for 
ever, ſo frequently occurring in 

Scripture, 
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Will ſoon bear out the breathleſs coarſe, and pay 
The tribute of their ſorrows o'er thy grave: 
For warmeſt Friendſhip then can do no more. 

Poor unreflecting Wretch! Tis now too late 
To think of thy Creator, when thou haſt 
Forgot thyſelf, and like an Harp unſtrung, 
Which to obey the ſkillful Artiſt's touch 
Refuſes, ev'ry organ of the ſoul 
Is grown quite uſeleſs; when the Silver Cord, 
Which held the frail machine in ſtrict embrace, 
And, ſwift as thought, to ev'ry nerve convey'd 
The ſubtil animating flame, relax d, 
Hangs like a flacken'd Bow-ſtring, which no more 
The pointed ſhaft can ſend, (6) Well may the ſtreams 


Scripture, may here alſo be taken, 
fince every man muſt continue un- 
der the dominion of Death, till 
that final period when the grave 
ſhall give up its dead, Finally, it 
ſignifies an endleſs duration; in 
which ſenſe it is taken by St. Je- 
rome, who renders this paſſage, in 
domum eternitatis ſuæ; foraſmuch 
as the ſtate, which Death puts a 
man into, is abſolutely irrevoca- 
ble and eternal. We ſhall add no 
more on this head than juſt to hint, 
that the phraſe, long Home, uſed 
in our own Verſion, is an Angli- 
ciſm, and not without its pe- 
culiar beauty, and, as it comes 
up, at leaſt, as near to the ori- 
ginal as any of the other con- 
ſtructions, could not be changed 
for a better. 


(6) „Or ever the Silver Cord be 
looſed.” The moſt judicious Com- 
mentators are now univerſally a- 
greed, that by the Silver Cord is 
meant the Spinal Marrow, with 


the various nerves thence derived, 
whoſe ramifications, although in- 


numerable, are here expreſſed in 
the ſingular number, becauſe they 
have all the ſame origin, ſerve to 
the ſame uſe, and have a mutual 
connection with each other. They 
are called flver, on account of their 
white ſhining colour, remarkable 
even in a dead body. And every 
one, who knows the dreadful effects 
of Nervous Diſorders, will eaſily 


- comprehend what is meant by this 


Cord being relaxed, or loſing its 
due tone, 
And 


( 121 ) 
And rivets ceaſe to flow, when ev'n the Spring 
Of ſenſe and motion fails; for now, alas! 
The precious Golden Bowl itſelf, of frame 
Stupendous, or ſhrunk up, or overſtretch'd, 
No longer can, with freſh recruit, ſupply 
Th' exhauſted ſpirits. (7) Gaſping Nature fighs 
In vain for ſuccour. At the Fountain-head, 
The ſhatter'd Pitcher can no more receive 
The vital Fluid; (8) nor the circling Wheel 
Raiſe from its Reſervoir, and ſwift repell 


(7) * Or the Golden Bowl be 
broken.” As the Silver Cord de- 
notes the whole nervous ſyſtem, 
which ſerves to convey the animal 
ſpirits, as in ſo many channels and 
rivulets, to every part of the body, 
ſo by the Golden Bowl we are to 
underſtand the Brain, which is the 
Spring of ſenſe and motion, the 
origin of all the nerves, and from 
whence they continually receive, 
in a ſtate of health, a due ſupply 
of animal ſpirits, It is denomi- 
nated Golden, not only from the 
colour of the inner and finer mem- 
brane wherein it is enwrapped, 


which ſomewhat inclines to yellow, 


but from the noble purpoſes it 
ſerves, - herein excelling all other 
membranes, as gold excels other 
metals, When this Golden Bowl 
is broken, or rather, ſhrunk into 
itſelf, or (as others render it) when 
the golden Orb moves eccentrical, and 
aut of its regular courſe, it muſt in- 


ſtantly put the whole animal cec-»- 
nomy into diſorder, and end in 
incurable apoplexy. 

(8) © Or the Pitcher be ſhat- 
tered in pieces at the Fountain.” 
By the Pitcher is to be under- 
ſtood the Vena Cava, or rather the 
Veins in general, which are the 
proper receptacle of the Blood, 
containing it as in a veſſel, and 
whoſe pon office it is to car- 
ry it, for a freſh ſupply, to the 
right ventricle of the Heart, which 
is therefore fitly denominated 7he 
Fountain. This Pitcher may well 
be ſaid to be ſhattered, or ren- 
dered uſeleſs, when the veins have 
ſo far loſt their action, as to be in- 
capable of carrying to the heart the 
vital fluid they contained, and re- 
ceiving from thence a freſh impreg- 
nation. Conſequently the Blood 


muſt now grow cold, languid, and 
ſpiritleſs, | 
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( 122 ) 
The purple Current thence to parts remote. (9) 
Long had the King of Terrors laid cloſe ſiege 


And ev'ry outwoirk ſeiz d: 


now ruſhing in, 


With mere leſs rage he ſtorms the Fort of Life. 
Tho' indifpos'd for mutual help, yet loth 

To part, the dear Aſſociates now are torn 
Reluctant from their cold embrace: the Houſe 
Is fall'n, nor to its Inmate can afford 

A moment's ſhelter ; all around it lies 

An heap of ruins. To its native duſt 

This earthly frame returns: the heav'nly ſpark, 
That glow'd within, kindled by breath divine, 


Inſtant returns to God. (1) 


(9) © Or the Wheel broken at the 


| Ciftern.” By the Wheel is here 


denored the great Artery, with its 
branches; and conſequently, by the 
Ciſtern, the left ventricle the 
heart, from whence the blood is 
impelled, as from a reſervoir, and, 
in a ſtate of health and vigour, cir- 
culared to the remoteſt parts, by 
a perpetual rotation, as may be 
eaſily perceived on the lighteſt 
touch. This hieroglyphical Wheel 
alludes to thoſe, which ſerved to 
draw up water from wells and deep 
cifterns, to be conveyed to diſtant 
parts, as occaſion required, (a cuſ- 
tom ſtill uſed in many countries,) 
and may be ſaid to be broken, or 
rendered unſerviceable, when the 


arteries have loſt their impulſiys fa- 


What phrenzy, then, 


culty, the conſequence of which is, 
a total ſtagnation of the blood, and 
inſtant Death, as follows in the 
next verſe, 

(1) © Then Hall the Duſt return 
to the Earth, as it was, and the 
Spirit ſball return unto God who gave 
it.” With regard to the nature of 
the human and brutal Soul, tho? 
Solomon had before pointed out 
the difference, by ſaying that the 
former goeth upward, and the lat- 
ter downwards to the earth; yet as 
theſe words are ſuppoſed by ſome to 
come from the mouth of a Sceptic, 
and therefore may ſeem to leave the 
matter undecided, in order to ob- 
viate all objections, he here aſſerts, 
in the moſt clear and poſitive terms, 
ſuch as will admit of no abe. 

| d 


( 123 ) 

To let this world, which fleeteth like a ſhade, 
Engage our cares, and no proviſion make 
For that which ever laſts? Ye thoughtleſs, hear 
My words, and let the Preacher's voice incline 
Your hearts to wiſdom, — Who hath taſted more 
Of what this world affords? who emptier found 
Its pleaſures, than the Royal Penitent ? 

By fad experience taught, as he began 

The ſerious theme, How falſe, deceitful, vain 
Our fondeſt hopes, and all things here below); 
So, of his precepts grave the laſt reſult 
ls till the ſame, That life is but a dream, 
Where Man purſues imaginary joys, _ 
And wakes to real woes, (2) — Perhaps, miſled 


that though the body of man is 
compoſed of the ſame materials 
with that of brutes, and equally 
ſubject to diſſolution, yet that the 
principles of their ſouls are totally 
diſtin. If the Preacher did not 
here intend to inform us, that the 
human Soul exiſts after its ſepara- 
tion from the body,, why ſhould' he 
thus "NF the expreſſion, and not 
rather tell 

that both return to Duſt, or that 
both return to God, who certainly 
made the one as well as the other ? 
But the ſtrikingexpreſſion he makes 
uſe of, evidently: implies ſome ex- 
traordinary diſtinction, not only 
the human ſoul's future exiſtence, 


us, in one word, either 


out (which is ſtill more alarming 
to- ſome perſons) the ſtrict account 
it muſt give of its actions. For it 
ought to be particularly noted, 


V. 9. 


that this returning to God compre- 


hends the wicked as well as the 
Righteous. The one returns to be 
rewarded, and the other to be pu- 
niſhed. 

(2) Vanih of Vanitier, ſaith 
the Preacher, all is Vanity.” . Solo- 
mon here concludes all that he had 
been ſaying, with reſpect to the 
falſe ways which men purſue to 
obtain Happineſs, . repeating the 
ſame ſolemn exclamation he 
with, Nor could there be a more 
proper introduction to what im- 
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By paſſion, prejudice, or ſelf- conceit, 
Theſe wholeſome leſſons thou may ſt diſregard, 
And hope to find ſome eaſier way to Bliſs. 
Where wilt thou meet a ſafer Guide, more ſkill'd 
To judge aright, or to direct thy ſteps 
With friendlier hand? Was not the Preacher fill'd 
With wiſdom from above, and taught himſelf 
By Heav'n, like Heav'n difpos'd, with heart benign 
The bleſſing to diſpenſe? Stranger to ſloth 
Or envy, has he not, with ceaſeleſs toil, 
The precepts utter d by each hoary Sage, 
Like hidden treaſure fought ; the more he knew, 
Still more intent to learn? Wilt thou not find 


Sententious maxims, which in few comprize 


Deep ſenſe, collected here, in order rank d, 
Fitted to ev'ry ſtate : ſuch certain rules 

Of life, as to the paths of peace conduct, 
And will to future ages uſeful prove? 


mediately follows, whiclsis to point 


out, in, the cleareſt manner, the 
only ſure and infallible way to it. 
Like a ſkilful Phyſician, he firſt 
lays open the fore, and probes it 
deeply, and then preſcribes a radi- 
cal cure. 
V. 9. © And moreover, berauſe 


the Preacher was wiſe, he ftill taught 


the people knowledge; yea, he gave 
good heed, and ſought out, and ſet in 


order many Proverbs.” Some look 
on this, and the two next verſes, as 
a digreſſion, inſerted by thoſe who 
ſertled the ſacred Canon long after 
Selomon's deceaſe. The reaſons 
they bring to perſuade us, that theſe 
cannot be thePreacher's own words, 
are, his being mentioned in the 
third perſon, and becauſe the en- 
comium here given of him, would 
be indecent from his own, * 

5 


(226) 


So frail is Man, that he muſt. be allur d 


To his own Happineſs ; therefore, with pains 
 Unwearied, has the Preacher ſought to join 
Int'reſt with duty, profit with delight, 

And render lovely Virtue's native charms : 

Yet tho”, in decent ornamental dreſs 

Array'd, her beauties more engage the heart ; 
What precept has he giv'n, but ſuch, as built 
On Truth's firm baſis, ne'er can lead aſtray ; 
Such as the ſacred Oracles contain, 

And ſober Reaſon dictates? — The ſame force 
Have words, conciſe but nervous, to rouſe up 
And ſtimulate the drowſy ſoul, as goads 

To drive the ſluggiſh ox: like nails, well driv'n 
By arm robuſt, which faſt retain the beam ; 


But to the firſt it may be anſwered, 
that it is more agreeable to the 
Hebrew, as well as to the oriental 
ſtyle in general, to ſpeak in the 
third than the firſt perſon ; and 
as to the latter, nothing could 
come with a better grace, nor more 
to the purpoſe ; for certainly no 
man was ever ſo well- qualified as 
Solomon, to give inſtructions with 
regard to the conduct of life, nor 
took more pains to prevent his peo- 
ple from falling into the ſame ex- 
ceſſes he had done himſelf. It is 

robable, that he not only hints 

ere at the Eccleſiaſtes, but alſo at 


the book of Proverbs, and ſome 
other pieces of the ſame ſerious 
tendency, now Joſt. 

V. 10. © The Preacher ſought 
to find out acceptable words, and that 
which was written was upright, even 
words of Truth.” The plain mean- 
ing of which is, that he endea- 
voured to mix the utile and the 
dulce together; that is, to put what- 
ever he delivered, either from his 
own or other's obſervations, in the 
moſt pleaſing dreſs, yet not in falſe 
or deceitful colourings, but always 


with the ſtricteſt regard to Truth. 
They 


(126) 

They both collect, and fit our wand' ring thoughts 

To one great point, and deep impreſſions make. 
Thoſe who thus labour Wiſdom to promote, 

And lead the Flock entruſted to their charge, 

In Virtue's paths, are fare by Heav'n inſpir d, 

And from the Sov" reign Paſtor all their gifts: 

Derive: for what can Man alone perform? 


Oh! hearken then, my Son, or whoſoc'er 


Thou art, whoſe welfare as my own I ſeek ; JL 

To theſe inſtructions ben thine ear, content | 

With uſeful Knowledge, which will make thee wile” 
Indeed: Would'ft thou be happy, learn yo heave! | 

Thy duty; 'tis a ſcience ſoon obtain d. bak 

For all that Heav'n thought fit for man to w hoon, 

Whatc'er beſt ſuited to his frail eſtate, 1 > 


And moſt conducive to his Happines, 


* V. 11. Tho' the amn 
conſtruction of this verſe is not a lit- 
tle embarraſſing, yet, as the ſenſe is 


clear enough, we ſhall juſt take 


notice, that, as Solomon had ven, 
in the preceding verſes, a juſt en- 
comium of himſelf, ſo here he 
commends thoſe who were ern- 
ployed in the ſame noble work, 
that is, of conveying uſeful in- 
ſtructions to others. 
the two ſignificant compariſons 


Geads and Nails, that ſhort apo- 


He ſhews 27 
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A of wiſe men (for which — 


Antients were HE make 
x prog and deeper A 
n more prolix and elabot᷑ ate diſ- 
courſes; and concludes with this 
important temark, that, whatever 
benefit may from thence reſult to 
the world, no man is to arrogate 
the glory to himſelf, but aſcribe it 
all to the goodneſs of God, the one 
great Shepherd, who ſuperintends 
and directs the inferior Paſtor, | 


In 


V. 12. 


(127) 
In narrow compaſs lies. Here may'ſt thou reſt 
Secure, and here more real Wiſdom gain 
Than num'rous bulky Volumes can afford, 
Which darken cleareſt truths with ſtyle verboſe, 
Diſtra& the wav'ring mind with endleſs doubts, 
And curious ſpeculations, no leſs yain 
Than tireſome and perplex d, conſume the fleſh, 
And baniſh health and peace; and, after all 
The painful reſtleſs ſearch, what fruit remains, 
But waſte of time, and mighty labour loſt 


To thoſe that write or read? * Here let us end V. 


V. 12. © And farther, my Son, 
by theſe be admoniſhed : of making 
mam Books there is no end, and much 

ſtudy is a wearineſs of the fleſh. The 
former part of this yerſe is render- 
ed by the Vulgate, Enquire, my 
Son, after no more than theſe, i. e. 
the words of the Wiſe, juſt before 
mentioned, In both Verſions the 
ſenſe is much the ſame, importin 
that what is comprized in ſuch 
ſhort inſtructions, may be eafly 
learnt, and contains all that is ne- 
ceſſary to be known, What Solo- 


mon here obſerves, with reſpect to. 


many Books, is confirmed by ex- 


perience ; for certainly the greater 
part of that prodigious number of 


volumes wherewith ourLibraries are 
crouded, conduce very little to the 
advancement of uſeful knowledge, 
ſtill lefs to the practice of virtue, 
and conſequently, nothing at all to 


the attaining of ſolid Happineſs. 
Were men to think more, and read 
leſs, they would grow wiſer and 
better. Much Reading has the 
ſame effect on the mind, as a too 
large quantity of ill - digeſted food 
on the body, with this additional 
inconvenience, that it generally 
weakens and conſumes the latter, 


without improving, and too often 


impairing the vigour of the former, 
which 1s thereby led into number- 
leſs errors and deluſions. In a ward, 
the great Science of life is to learn 
how to be virtuous ; and in this, 
the moſt illiterate Ruſtic, with an 
honeit heart, may make a much 
larger proficiency than the pro- 
foundeſt Philoſopher. All human 
ſtudies which, in any ſhape, con- 
duce to this noble end, ere fo far 
truly valuable; whilſt thoſe of a 
contrary tendency, (among which 

even 
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The great enquiry. — Since not Wealth nor Pow r, 
Not Pleaſure's tempting charms, nor even thoſe | 
Of Science, ſtill more luring, better ſkill'd 
To flatter human pride; in fine, ſince nought 
Below the Sun, can ſolid Bliſs afford, 
| Where ſhall we find that 8Sov REIGN Goon, for which 

The foul is ever panting? Hear the ſum 
Of our inſtructions. Whatſoe er the Wiſe 
In ev'ry age have taught, is all compriz'd 
In one ſhort precept : Let an awful ſenſe 
Of God's almighty pow'r and boundleſs love 
Influence thy life, and keep his righteous laws; 
Thou need'ſt to ſeek no farther ; this the ſoul 
And ſubſtance of Religion ; all beſide, 
An empty ſhadow. For this end alone 
Was Man created; his whole Happineſs 
On this depends: Tis this alone reſtores 
To its primeval luſtre Nature fall'n | 
From innocence ; hence Man is render'd all 
That Heav'n defign'd, the nobleſt work of God : 
But left to his own conduct raſh and blind, 
And deaf to Reaſon's dictates, tho heay'n-born, 


even uſeleſs ſtudies may be ranked, natural depravity, and conſequent- 
conſidering the ineſtimable value of ly.miſlead us in our ſearch after 
time,) only ſerve to increaſe our Happineſs. | 

94s eb. His 


(9). 
His god-like origin degraded, low 
He falls; beneath the vileſt brute he finks : 
The Man is truly wretched, loſt, and worſe 
Than nothing. * Is not this ſhort life the time 
Of thy probation? Shall the raging ſtorms | 
Of ſharp Affliction, or the flatt' ring gales 
Of ſoft Temptation, thee from Duty's road 
Divert? Will not the Trial ſoon be o'er ? 
Think, e'er too late, that thine eternal doom 
Will be determin'd, when th' impartial Judge, 
Whoſe ever-wakeful eye none can deceive, 
Whoſe juſtice none eſcape, to ſtrict account 
Shall bring the ſons of men, and juſtify 
His ways, tho' human Reaſon now exclaim. 
Then ſuff ring Virtue, here obſcure, deſpis'd, 
And known to none but Heav'n, ſhall brighter ſhine 
Than the meridian Sun, with glory crown'd 
Unfading. Thoſe, who gave to vice the reins, 


* V. 13. Let us hear the con- 
cluſion of the whole matter: Fear God, 
and keep his Commandments; for ibis 
is thewholeduty of Man.” Thelearn- 
ed need not be reminded here, that 
the word duty, inſerted in our Tranſ- 
lation, is not in the Original, which 
ſhould be rendered the whole of Man, 
or, more ſtrictly and more emphati- 
cally, the whole Man; implying, 
that a due ſenſe of God's omnipre- 


ſence, and obedience to his com- 
mandments, is the only thing that 
renders man the image of his Maker, 
preſerves the original Jigniry of his 
nature, and diſting h him from 
inferior creatures. dge, 
when reduced to pracuce, will make 
us wiſe to Salvation; and without 
this, the whole circle of arts and 
ſciences is mere folly and mad- 
neſs. 


8 Tho' 


( 130 ) 
Tho' here their crimes from mortal eye conceal'd, 
Shall at the Bar tremendous ſtand agaſt, 
Dragg'd from their dark retreats, to public ſcorn 
Expos'd, and meet with everlaſting thame, * 


* Y.14. Solomon here concludes 
his admirable diſcourſe, the ſum 
and ju Aance of which, in few 
words, amounts tc this, that man 
is a rational, and conſequentiy 22 
accountable creature; that as his 
only true happineſs conſiſts in a 


ſteady courſe of Piety and Virtue, 


without which, it will be impoſſible 
to paſs his days here, with that in- 
ward peace and tranquillity which 
render the mind ſuperior to the 
various accidents and viciſſitudes of 
human life, ſo he has no reaſon to 
murmur at the ſeemingly inequal 
diſpenſations of divine Providence, 


during this tranſitory ſtate, but ra- 
ther to wait with patience the final 
reſult of things, which are all diſ- 

ed by infinite Wiſdom for the 

ſt; when every one ſhall be re- 
compeiicea, according to his works, 
He that is firmly perſuaded of the 
truth of this fundamental 
principle of Religion, will always 
have ſufficient motives to ſet the 
ſtricteſt guard on himſelf, with reſ- 
pect to his duty both to God and 
man, and always have enough to 
ſupport his ſpirits in the moſt ca- 


lamitous circumſtances. 


To the K IN G. 


H Us far the Royal Preacher, who, miſled 
By paſſion's impulſe, in the devious paths - 
Of Vice and Folly ſtray d; atlengthreclaim'd, 
Hath here trac'd out the ſource of human woes, 
And points with friendly hand the road to Bliſs. 
Princes from hence may. learn, what fatal ſnares 
The moſt exalted rank: attend, when Pow'r 
Is unreſtrain'd by Virtue. No leſs hard 
Will Sov'reigns find the taſk to govern well, 
Than Subjects to obey; too apt are Both 
Their duty to forget: Both ſtand in need 
Of wholeſome councils. — With ſuperior gifts 
Endow'd, how glorious ſhone the Hebrew King, 
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6132) 

How lov'd, rever'd, when he began his reign, 
Let ſacred records tell. In thoſe bleſt days, 
Religion, root of ſolid Virtue, ſhed 
Its influence far and wide: then Holineſs , 
Appear'd in all its beauty. Pray'rs devout, 
With fragrant clouds of incenſe, roſe to Heav'n; 
Each ſolemn rite with rev'rence due perform'd: 
Anthems alternate round the hallow'd walls 
Echo'd melodious : People, Prieft, and King, 
With pious zeal and mutual ardor join d 
To praiſe the univerſal Lord, Hence flow'd 
Unutter'd bleſſings: Vice in dark retreats, 
Lay pale and trembling: pow'rful Sinners ſtood 
In awe of Juſtice, fore d or to reform, 
Or to concealtheir crimes. To ſuch a Throne 
Who but the Wiſe and Virtuous dar'd approach? 

Now ſee the ſad reverſe! To paſſions vile, 
The hoary Sage, by Female Arts enſnar'd, 
His Reaſon ſhamefully refign'd, and fell 
To brutal Luft a flave. How chang'd the ſcene! 
His heart perverted, far from Court was driv'n 
Religion, which at length no place could find, 
Ev'n in the Temple. Altars now were rais'd 
To Idols vain, and ſenſeleſs Gods ador'd 
With impious rites, Strait Vice, uncurb'd by Law, 

Its 


(133) | | 
Its head erected, like the peſtilence, | 
Its baleful influence ſhed ; no rank eſcap'd | 1 
The deadly taint. Such, of a Court corrupt = 
The dire effects! Vengeance divine purſu d 9 
Th' ungrateful Sire in his ill-nurtur'd Son, 
Who liv'd to ſee his realm in pieces torn, 
And endleſs woes entail'd both on his Race 
And wretched People. — Hence let ev'ry Prince 
Be warn d, how much the welfare of his State 
Depends on rev'rence to Religion due; 
That Piety, to public ſcorn expos'd, 
Or as a thing of trivial moment deem'd, 
Subverts all order, gives to Vice the reins, 
Prompts the licentious to contemn divine 
And human laws, and ſure at length brings down 
Such curſes on the beſt- eſtabliſh'd realms, 
As Children yet unborn will rue th' effects. 
© That rock, on which Judea's King was loſt, 
And grey experience ſhould have taught to ſhun, 1 | 
; The ſource of all his own and Country's woes, | 
Thou in the prime of life haſt *ſcap'd, ſafe ſteer'd 
Through Paſſion's ſtormy ſea, by watchful care 
Of Guardian-Angels, to the port ſecure, | | | 
Where ſolid Bliſs, if aught below the Sun ; 1 
Can ſolid Bliſs afford, hath ſurely fix d — 


SY (134), 
Its calm abode, and Eden's bed Cries: 
Th' uxorious Son of David ſought in vain, 
A mong a thouſand of th' enchanting Sex, 
What thou haſt found in One. They all, of form 
Beauteous, indeed, but ſoul deprav d and falſe, 
Betray'd, and to the verge of ruin led 
The doating Monarch: by their r ace 
He ſaw his glory ſtain'd, abhorr'd at home, 
Deſpis d abroad, the wrath of God provok d: 
The poiſon'd cup they offer'd, to the taſte 
Tho' ſweet, prov'd bitter as the pangs of death. 

But Royal CHaRLoTTE, in whoſe aſpect mild, 
Calm and ſerene as Heaven's unclouded face, 
Appears that inward peace of mind, which flows 
From conſcious Virtue, form'd at once t' inſtruc⅛t 
And charm, will render the Connubial State 
A ſource of laſting joy, domeſtic ſweets, 

And public bleſſings : midſt the bloom of . 
Mature in Wiſdom, hoary Age may learn 
Sublimeſt leſſons from her lips: the rage 

Of Party ceaſes, Calumny itſelf 

Struck dumb at her approach: in ev'ry word, 
Each look and geſture, dignity and grace 
Proclaim her worthy of a Throne. — Exult, 

Ye Britons, in your Monarch's happy choice, 
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(7235) 
By Heav'n approy'd. Oh! may the genial Bed 
With many a ſmiling Offspring be adorn'd, 
And future GzorG Es, like the preſent, reign 1 
But would'ſt thou on the firmeſt baſis fix 
The Throne, Religion thy peculiar care 
Demands : for tho' pretenders vile too oft 
Diſgrace the venerable name, yet ſure, 
Virtue itſelf, without Religion's aid, 
Is but an empty ſhadow. Would to Heav'n, 
That thoſe beneath thy ſway, had learn'd from Thee, 
To practiſe what ſhe teaches ! — But, alas! 
Not ev'n th' example of a Pious King, 
In youth undazzled with the pomp of Courts, 
And ſtranger to the luring charms of Vice, 
To our own happineſs can move. We ſee 
The god-like pattern, much admire and praiſe, 
And yet the hideous contraſte ſtill purſue. 
Oh! Britain, Queen of Iſles, how vain thy boaſt 
Of mighty acquiſitions, martial feats 
And triumphs! What avail thy wealth immenſe 
And wide-extended commerce, if thou feel'ſt 
Th' inveterate ills of Peace, more dreadful far 
Than all the rage of War? To what dire cauſe 
shall we impute our crimes, but the contempt 


Of all that's ſacred ? This the bitter ſource 


Of 
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No checks of conſcience, nor th infernal gulph 
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ee 
Of our corrupted morals. — Vice, 'tis true, 
Hath its own ſting, and Conſcience, oft alarm'd, 
Laſhes the guilty mind with whips of ſteel 
And rods of ſcorpions; yet, when callous grown, 
It fins without remorſe, nor leſs defies 
Its own reproaches than the threats of Heav'n: 


The ſerious theme of momentary Joys 


Purchas d with everlaſting grief, the day 


Of future Reck'ning, and tremendous Bar, 

At which the. ſons of men, ev'n Kings, ſhall ſtand, 
And hear their final doom, appear no more 

Than idle tales : That ſcheme of boundleſs Love; 
A World redeem'd by the incarnate God, 


Which ev'n th' Angelic Choir with trembling view, 


Struck with amazement, and in raptures loſt, 
The ſubje& made of ribaldry obſcene, 

And vile burleſque. Preachers, with fruitleſs toil, 
Explain eternal Truths, and thoſe invite 

To happineſs, who glory in their ſhame. 


Rouſe, Heav'n's Vicegerent, and with wholſome Laws, 


Well- executed, let the impious feel 

Thou holdeſt not the ſword in vain. The wretch 
Who at Religion mocks, whom no regard 
To reaſon, decency, or public good, 


(137) 
Hideous with flames unquenchable, and worm 
That gnaws and never dies, could cer deter; 
Yet human Juſtice, with her brandiſh'd ſword, 
Will ſtrike with inſtant terror. Thus a Dog, 
Fit emblem of the lawleſs and profane, 
Ruſhes within a Temple's hallow'd walls, 
And ev'n th' Altar with his filth pollutes, 
Regardleſs of th' indignant gazer's eye, 
Nor heeds the ſacred place; but ſcar'd at length, 
By laſh of ſmarting whip, the ſhameleſs Brute - 
Flies howling to his Kennel. — Hard, indeed, 
The taſk, a wicked people to reform ; 
More than heroic fortitude, and toil 
Inceſſant it requires, and, after all, 
May unſucceſsful prove: yet till th' attempt 
Is god-like ; not ſuch glory, mightieſt realms | 
In war ſubdu'd, not ev'n the conquer'd globe, 
Can yield. Nor will the arduous work deter 
A ſoul like thine, well-taught in Wiſdom's ſchool, 
That Kings by Heav'n were deſtin'd to ſupport 
The weight of public cares; to reſt and eaſe 
Few hours can ſpare, to vain amuſements, none. 
As Thou wert born to reign, ſo 'twas decreed, 
That Thou ſhould'ſt feel the burden of a Crown, 

T Which, 


(1383) 
Which, the much envy'd, is at beſt a load 
That frets and gauls: To ſuffer, as becomes 
A King, and with unſhaken patience hear 
Its weight, is truly Royal. — Thou haſt learn'd, 
Ev'n in life's early dawn, what hoary Age 
Oft finds the hardeſt taſk, To know thyſelf ; 
That Kings, tho' here to Gods compar'd, are {till 
But Men, to the ſame frailties prone with thoſe 
They govern; hence, to look with melting hearts 
On the diſtreſs d and wretched, and to feel 
Their woes; nay, ev'n to ſigh for ſuch, whoſe crimes 
Enormous force 'th' avenging ſword to ſtrike 
Reluctant; ev'n ſor harden'd Profligates, 
Who, loſt to Virtue, will not be reclaim'd. 

Go on, great Prince, 'the courſe begun purſue : 
Long may'ft thou reign, ſuperior to th' aſſaults 
Of foul Detraction, and the ſoothing wiles 
Of Flatt'ry, which thy gen'rous ſoul diſdains. 

Let Faction rage: Be thine the care to raiſe 
Dejected Merit, uſeful Arts promote, 

T' enforce the Laws, true Liberty maintain, 
And Conſtitution guard inviolate, 

By ſolemn oath entruſted to thy charge; 


Of Vice to ſtem the torrent, and avert 
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Th' impending ſtorm, which our impieties, 
Uncheck'd, will ſurely from the hand of Heav'n 
Bring down. Thus ſhall thy name, exalted high 
In Britiſh Annals, be rever'd, and thoſe 

Unborn, the Father of his Country bleſs : 

Thus ſhall thy Race, of their much-honour'd Sire 
Illuſtrious patterns, fill the Britiſh Throne, 

And o'er a great and virtuous people reign, 

Till Nature fail, and Time ſhall be no more; 

What human grandeur is, how vain a thing, 
Let him, who fat on David's Throne, admir'd 
By Eaſtern Sages, and for glory fam'd, | 
Who long had try'd, and knew its worth, declare. 
How fleeting earthly joys, and that this world, 
Wherein thou haſt ſo large and fair a part, 

Is but a paſſage to thy native home, 8 

A road, which oft more rough and thorny proves 
To beſt and wiſeſt Princes, than to thoſe 

In humbleſt ſtations, needs not here be told. 

Nor will My Lord the King, tho' circled round 
With num'rous guards, approach'd with beaded knee, 
And duteous awe, turn pale, or ſtart, to hear, 
That Kings theratelves mult die. — Ev'n facred GrOOE, 
Bclov'd of God and man, for whom aſcend 
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(ago) 
The ardent pray'rs of millions, offer d up 
In daily ſacrifice, muſt yield to Fate, 
And feel = But what haſt thou to fear from Death? 
Let impious Princes tremble at the ſound; 
For ſuch have cauſe to fear: To ſuch, indeed, 
Death is the King of Terrors. — When thy race 
Of life is o'er (twill be a glorious race, 
So my prophetic ſoul forebodes, tho' long, 
Rugged, and toilſome) like the ſetting Sun, 
Thou with redoubled fplendor ſhalt deſcend, 
Face the grim Tyrant, and his ſting defy, 
With conſcious virtue arm'd. Then o'er thy couch 
The meſſengers of Heav'n ſhall ſpread their wings, 
And tune their harps to ſuch melodious airs 
As none but dying Saints can hear; ſuch airs 
As ev'ry ſad and gloomy thought diſpel, 
And with exſtatic raptures fill the ſoul . 
Departing from its frail abode, to ſeize 
Th' immortal prize in view. For Thee a ſeat 
In that bleſt manſion is prepar'd, where Kings 
Their glory ſhall transfer, if here below 
Of ſolid glory aught they have acquir'd: 
There Thou a far more radiant Diadem 
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Shalt wear, and with diſtinguiſh'd glory ſhine 

Among th' Illuſtrious Dead of ev'ry age. 

Oh! when th' Arch-angel's trump ſhall ſound, and rouſe 
Theſe moulder'd fabrics from the ſleep of Death, 

May I, the laſt and leaſt among thy t- in, 

In chorus full, the world's Redeemer ſhout, 

Whilſt, with Hoſannas loud, the ſolemn pomp 

Aſcends to Regions of eternal Day, 
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